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NUMBER 3. 


THE BEARS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


J. ALDEN LORING. 


It is to be natur- 


alists, disregarding the rule of European 


regretted that our 


scientists (who would reeognize from 


each of our great groups of bears, a 
single type and would eall all others that 
differ slightly, mere geographical varie- 
ties), have seen fit to split up our bears 
into fifteen species and seven sub-species. 
If it were possible to bring together from 
an area over which the Brown Bears (or 
the Grizzly Bears and the Black Bears) 
extend, a representative collection of 
skins and skulls of these animals, there 
is every reason to believe that such a 
perfect gradation of specific characters 
would exist, as to make it impossible to 
determine where the range of one of the 
so-called species ended and where an- 
other began. For all practical purposes 


therefore, it seems proper in treating 


with our bears (omitting the Polar 
Bear), to speak of them as the Brown 
Bear, the Grizzly Bear and the Black 
Bear. 

In the New World the bear family 


covers practically the entire uninhabited 
portions of North America. While it is 


composed of several different species 
whose habits conform to the food and 
seasonal conditions of that particular 


section of the country in which they live, 
(with 
the exception of the Polar Bear) are so 
much alike that this paper will be de- 


in the main, the habits of bears 


voted to an essay on bears in general, 





and the following paper will deal more 
with specific characters and habits. 

By far the largest of living carnivor- 
ous quadrupeds, the bears have been 
since the days of the early settlers to the 
present time, the subject of many truth- 
ful and many exaggerated stories, and 
even now they are considered by most 
to be 
From evidence at hand there seems to be 


people dangerously aggressive. 
no doubt that the primitive red man, 
armed with bow and arrow, spear and 
had reason to fear the 
Grizzly Bears and the Brown Bears. 
Though these people did kill bears with 


tomahawk, 


their crude weapons, doubtless they were 
often assisted by their dogs. 

The Alaskan Indian enraged the giant 
Brown Bear and when it charged he met 
the infuriated beast with a long spear, 
the butt of which rested on the ground, 
while the blade was poinced at such an 
angle that the animal threw himself 
upon the point and was its own executor. 
This at least is the story one hears of the 
early Aleuts of the Alaskan archipelago, 
but little bravery 
ists among their grandchildren of 


of this character ex- 
the 
present day. In 1901 two young In- 
dians refused to guide me into the moun- 
tains of Kadiak on a hunt, one giving as 
his reason that he had been in a fight 
with a bear and he was unwilling to risk 
his life again with anyone whose nerve, 
and skill with a rifle, he did not know. 





























AlasKun vrown bear irom Copper HKiver district. 
Photograph by E. R. Sanborn. Copyright by N. Y. Zodlogical Society. 
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Black bear (from Louisiana). 
Photograph by E. R. Sanborn. 


The awe in which these people hold 
the Brown Bear could hardly be better 
expressed, than in the words of a young 
Chileat Indian whom I met while taking 
a eub Black 
Bear to ‘‘the states.’’ 


Bear and aecub Brown 
He looked at the 
Brown Bear first and shaking his head 
said. *‘Him no good, him heap fight, him 
bad medicine,’’ then at the Black Bear 
and remarked, ‘‘Him good, him Chris- 
tian.’’ It is that this 
Indian’’ 


needless to say 


fellow was a ‘‘ mission who be- 
lieved that the type of goodness was a 
Christian. 

While only four Black Bears and two 
Alaskan Bears have fallen by 
my bullets I have had the opportunity 
to kill many more but have preferred to 


Brown 


spend the many years I have eamped 
in various parts of Mexico, the United 


Copyright by N. Y. Zodélogical Society. 


States, Canada and Alaska in 
ing bears instead of killing them. 


study- 
And 
I have come to the conelusion that the 
bears are a jolly good set of fellows 
whose motto seems to be ‘‘a square dea! 
to everyone who treats me square.”’ 
While they will fight, and fight fiercely 
too, when occasion demands, they 
always ready to aecept the hand of good 
fellowship when they are convinced that 
the hand is extended for that purpose. 


are 


I have yet to hear of an authentic 


case where a bear, like a man-eating 


has without cause at- 
tacked a camp and with malice intent 


tiger of India, 
On rare 
been so 
approach close to a 
action has always been 
prompted by the odor of food and a 


has injured or killed a person. 


oceasions where bears have 


indisereet as to 


camp, such 
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desire on his bearship’s part to appease 
his hunger. In cases of this kind, if 
the camper will hold his fire, he will 
find that his visitor is perfectly harmless 
and should it have the audacity to actu- 
ally enter camp, the worst damage it 
would do would be to mix up the culi- 
nary department in an effort to get at 
his grub. I do not wish to be quoted 
as recommending that campers encour- 
age visits from bears, for Bruin is not 
eapable of discriminating between good 
and bad table manners and if no one 
is in camp to correct him, he is quite 
apt to make sad havoe with groceries 
and cooking utensils. Several years ago 
a party of men who were building a 
road in Alaska were surprised one even- 
ing to see a Black Bear (in the cinna- 
mon pelage, coming down the mountain 
side toward them. They all expected 
that the animal would get their wind 
and run, but he approached until within 
a few rods of them when he stopped, 
raised on his hind feet, and surveying 
them calmly sniffed the air and loitered 
on. After visiting the garbage dump he 
ventured to within a few feet of the mess 
table and picked up the seraps of food 
that were thrown to him. From that 
day until late in the fall when his pel- 
age became prime and he mysteriously 
disappeared he was a daily visitor at 
the camp. It was said that he would 
come when he heard the triangle that 
announced meal time. I have a photo- 
graph of him standing within ten feet 
of two men who are tossing bits of meat 
to him. 


The readiness with which the bears in 
Yellowstone National Park have accepted 
the friendship of man and visit the gar- 
bage piles and the hotel kitchen door- 
ways is another example of their will- 
ingness to be familiar when once con- 


(3) 


vinced that they will not be harmed. 
Despite newspaper reports to the con- 
trary, no one has been attacked by bears 
in the Park. The only result kind treat- 
ment and protection has had on them 
has been to make them bold in attempt- 
ing to appease their hunger. They have 
lost all fear of man, and seem to take it 
for granted that they have a perfect 
right to ‘‘go through’’ a camp and if 
they are molested at such a time they are 
liable to become dangerous. 

Probably the greatest danger of 
conflict with a bear is when a person 
finds himself face to face with an old 
bear with eubs, or while winding his 
way along some moss-covered game trail, 
he surprises one of the original makers 
in a sharp bend. The parental love for 
her young, or the natural instinct of 
self-preservation is then liable to assert 
itself. 

A bear when surprised at close quar- 
ters evidently thinks that he is cornered 
and has not time to retreat in safety, so 
he shows fight. Under such circum- 
stances a sparrow or a mouse would do 
the same. In nearly every case where 
persons have been attacked by bears, ex- 
cept when man has been the aggressor, 
the circumstances leading to the attack 
have been similar to those just described. — 


Undoubtedly there have been Griz- 
zlies or Brown Bears that after being 
wounded have killed their opponent, 
which has inspired them with such a 
feeling of contempt for all mankind that 
they have not hesitated to attack every- 
one whom they met. But when we con- 
sider the number of bears that are killed 
annually and the few persons that are 
injured or killed by bears, it must be 
admited that their fierceness and will- 
ingness to fight have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 
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Leave your gun behind if you are 


really afraid of bears, for it is more lia- 
ble to get you into trouble than to get 
out. About the 
weapon for a timid person to carry into 


. 


you most effective 
a bear country is a tambourine. In fact 
any loud unusual sound will send 999 
bears out of 1000 ‘‘back to the tall tim- 
ber,’’ much quicker than bullets would. 
Many a miner or a prospector who has 
suddenly found himself face to face with 
a bear has turned what might have been 
a dramatic melodrama into a ridiculous 
farce, by shouting loudly and hammer- 
ing on the bottom of his gold pan. 

Boston who has 


A sportsman from 


hunted Brown Bears in Alaska several 
seasons, told me that he onee watched 
his guide stop the charge of a wounded 
Brown Bear and cause it to beat an in- 
glorious retreat by holding his ground 
until the brute was within a few feet 
of him, and then springing into the air, 
he gesticulated wildly and shouted at 
the top of his voice. Whether or not 
the plan would work with equal success 
in every case can only be proven by ex- 
periment, and I cannot say that I would 
sare to be the individual to carry on 
such experiments, yet I would cer- 
tainly try it as a last resort. 

Often a hunter is unable to tell 
whether a bear is actually charging him 
or whether he is trying to get away. 
When surprised by a sudden shot, a 
bear that has been quietly feeding, all 
unconscious of danger, cannot locate his 
enemy at onee and will start off in the 
direction he is facing. If he chances 
to be headed toward the hunter and is 
unable to see him he is quite liable to 
run up within a few feet of the sports- 
mistake. 


young 


man before he discovers his 


Such an experience causes a 


hunter to think he has been charged. 
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Only the old bear hunter knows the 
stealth and caution that is necessary to 
successfully stalk or still hunt bears. 
A person may travel for weeks, yes 
months, in a country where bear tracks 
ean be seen every half hour, and unless 
business of hunting 
bears he will rarely see one. The noise 
he makes in passing along the trail is 
usually sufficient to seare every bear out 
of the locality. 


he is making a 


For many years it was supposed that 
bears hugged their victims to death, in 
fact there are persons who still think 
so. When wrestling with each other or 
with a keeper bears handle their paws 
To retain 
an upright position on their hind feet 


and forelimbs very cleverly. 


they will embrace their opponent in a 
manner that is very suggestive of hug- 
ging. Of course in a conflict of life 
and death they are not as lenient as 
they are in wrestling, nevertheless it is 
not true that they fight by squeezing. 

Bears will sometines bite a person’s 
feet and legs, but the usual mode of 
attack is to rush upon an adversary 
and when but a few feet away rise 
upon their hind legs, waddle to within 
striking range and fell the poor man 
with a blow from their powerful paw. 
Dropping on all fours they follow up 
the attack by using their teeth. In- 
stead of striking, a bear will sometimes 
hold his victim with his fore limbs while 
he bites the man’s head, neck and shoul- 
ders. 

Although these animals are sometimes 
credited with exhuming and devouring 
the bodies of Indians that have not been 
properly interred, I have yet to hear 
of a case where one has killed a man and 
eaten any part of the body. 

A bear’s nose is his keenest sense 
of protection, next come his ears and 
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last his eyes. From the top of a tall 
tree I once watched two Alaskan Brown 
Bears catching salmon not more than 
thirty-five yards from me. They were 
under my observation for three-quarters 
of an hour during which time I de- 
scended and ascended the tree several! 
times, but they never suspected danger 
until I fired. Had the wind been blow- 
ing in the opposite direction they would 
have scented me and I would never have 
known that there was a bear in the vi- 
einity. Their failure to see me, how- 
ever, was probably due in a great meas- 
ure to the fact that animals which are 
not accustomed to being attacked from 
above seldom look up for danger, unless 
they hear a noise that attracts their at- 
tention. 

In southern countries where food can 
remain 


be secured at all times bears 














Grizzly (from Colorado). 
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active the entire year. But in those 
portions of the continent where snow 
prevents them from finding food in suf 
ficient quantities to nourish a body of 
such great size they 


ee 


den up,’’ or hiber- 
nate until spring. The time when they 
take to their winter quarters depends 
on the latitude in which they live and 
the severity of the season. 

The bears prepare themselves for this 
long fast by excessive eating, the result 
of which incases them in a layer of fat 
from three to six inches deep. While 
weak or sickly individuals that have 
been unable to provide themselves with 
the required amount of fat are emaci- 
ated, the majority of bears emerge from 
their dens in the spring in a fairly good 
condition. 

It is strange that these huge animals, 


as handy as they are with their claws and 






Photograph by EB. R, Sanborn. Copyright by N. Y. Zodlogical Society. 
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paws, make little or no attempt at build- 
ing a den for themselves, but as the cold 
weather draws near they look about for 
a suitable place in which to spend the 
winter. Usually a cavity under the 
roots of a partly uprooted tree is chosen, 
but sometimes a crevice or cave among 
the rocks is occupied. Again a thick 
pile of brush or the top of some fallen 
forest monarch resting against a stump, 
rock or tree trunk, will form a den. 
Very little work is done by the bears 
themselves, although they will sometimes 
earry a bedding of leaves, moss, dried 
grass and twigs into the den. Snow soon 
eovers the den, making a comfortable 
room in which his bearship passes the 
winter. 

If the winter is a mild one, a bear 
will sometimes leave his den and make 
an excursion over the soft snow, return- 
ing at night or as soon as the weather 
changes. Sometimes the location of a 
den has not been a wise selection, and 
water from the melting snow may run 
into it, making it untenantable, in which 
case the bear will hunt more comfortable 
quarters at the first opportunity. 


A rather peculiar and interesting inci- 
dent of this kind oceurred on Yakutat 
Island, Alaska, several years ago. The 
occupants of an Indian hut returned 
home from a hunting trip one after- 
noon and discovered that in their ab- 
sence a Brown Bear which had evidently 
been flooded out of his den, had appro- 
priated the dog house. (A small struc- 
ture that always stands near the door- 
way of every Alaskan Indian’s hut.) Be- 
cause of the awkward position that had to 
be assumed when firing into the small 
dark doorway of the dog house, and re- 
luctance on the part of the Indians to 
venture close to the animal, many shots 
were fired but without apparent result. 


Indians are naturally very supersti- 
tious and the audacity of this bear in 
choosing such a winter home, coupled 
with the owner’s failure to kill him, led 
them to believe that the creature had a 
charmed life. Accordingly all hostili- 
ties ceased until the chief could be sent 
for. He advised breaking into the side 
of the dog house, which would expose 
the bear’s vulnerable parts. This was 
done and the animal was then slain. 

There seemed to be good ground for 
believing that bears are sometimes held 
prisoners in “‘ cold storage’’ against their 
will. The warmth from the animal’s 
body during mild weather is sufficient 
with the 
moisture that seeps into the den, forms 


to soften the snow, which, 
a crust of ice when the weather again 
grows cold and this coating is increased 
from time to time until it becomes thick 
enough to resist the attacks of Bruin’s 
teeth and claws. 

Early writers on natural history have 
led us to believe that a hibernating bear 
is in a state of total torpidity or uncon- 
Others tell us that the ani- 
mals suck their paws all winter. Pennant, 
for instance, says: ‘‘The latter end of 
autumn, after they have fattened them- 
selves to the greatest degree, the bears 
withdraw to their dens, where they con- 
tinue for a great number of days in total 
inactivity, and 


sciousness. 


abstinence from food, 
having no other nourishment than what 
they get by sucking their feet, where the 
fat lodges in great abundanee.’’ (Pen- 
nant’s History of Quadrupeds, p. 3, 
London, 1793.) 


Accepting Pennant’s statement as 
true, a person (guided by the vapor that 
arises from the den on cold days before 
the snow covers it) will be greatly sur- 
prised if he breaks into the den with the 


expectation of finding the occupant 











peacefully slumbering. One may be able 
to spear him through the aperture made, 
or even to knock him in the head with 
an axe, but to do this requires caution. 
And if Bruin is given a chance to get 
into the open where he can use his teeth 
and claws, he will convince anyone that 
it does not take much to arouse him from 
‘*total inactivity.’’ 

In fact many bears are so restless dur- 
ing the winter that they wear off great 
patches of hair by rubbing and scratch- 
ing themselves, and in some cases ruin 
their hides for commercial purposes. 

The belief that 
their paws all winter may have origin- 
habit that 
(they do not ex- 


these animals suck 


ated from a_ peculiar they 
have of ‘‘mouthing’’ 
have 


actly suck) their fore paws. I 


many times seen a bear in eapitivity 
mate in the 
same manner, and while he worked his 


holding an ear of a cage 
jaws slightly, he mumbled in a_ deep 
gutteral voice which could be taken as 
an expression of content or of discon- 
tent. I am inclined to think that the 
former is the case. not 
confined to any particular season of the 


This habit is 


year, however, but seems to be com- 
monly indulged in, in the early summer, 
therefore it is unlikely that its signifi- 
cance, if in fact it has any significance, 
ean be linked with any of the animal’s 
hibernating habits. 

The fact that female 


bears are killed has been the cause of 


few pregnant 


Hunters 
seldom examine a bear to see if it ear- 


more or less undue comment. 


ries young and (with the possible excep- 
tion of some of the largest marsupials) 
as young bears are the smallest creatures 
born to parents of such great size, it is 
no wonder that in the embryonic state 
they would attract little or no attention. 
That a far greater number of females do 
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carry young than is generally supposed, 


is proven by the number of females 
found with cubs in the spring, after they 
have left winter quarters. 

From Alaska to Florida, January and 
February are the months when the eubs 
appear ; latitude seems to make no differ- 
ence. They are born in the den, and 
and helpless as they are, it is 
little less than wonderful that they do 


naked 


not perish from cold before they are a 


week old. They are ready to leave the 


den with their mother about the time 
that she comes out in the spring. 


Through the summer they remain with 
her, and eubs have even been known to 
hibernate with their parent the first 
winter of their life. 

In a wild state bears seldom make any 
audible sounds exeept when fighting or 
in pain. Frequently a eamper will hear 
cubs bawling after having been cuffed 
by their parent for some trifling misdeed. 
My guide onee' told of watching an old 
Brown Bear and two cubs feeding on a 
mountain side in Alaska. The mother, 
who was several rods in advance of her 
offspring, evidently was trying to hurry 
them along. Suddenly she lost her tem- 
per and returning to them, gave each 
several cuffs with her paw in way of 
The little fellows cried 
lustily and trudged along behind their 


chastisement. 


mother, the medicine evidently having 
the desired effect. 

Besides a whining sound of dissatis- 
faction, bears emit a deep gutteral bawl 
when alarmed or in rage, quite like the 
bawling of a frightened calf. The sound 
alike in all species, but is 
deeper in the Brown Bears and the Griz- 
zlies. I have heard Black Bears in cap- 
tivity utter a low chuckle that was 
scarcely audible, when a new bear was 


is much 
















placed in a den and the occupants met 
for the first time. 

All bears are fond of water. They are 
good swimmers and ean cross large rivers 
and wide arms of the ocean. They love 
to play in lakes and streams and will 
sometimes dig out a wallow in a moist 
spot and roll in it. 

Although roaming over a greater area 
of country than most animals, a bear 
will usually choose a certain location for 
its habitat and live there until it is 
killed or frightened away. If the hun- 
ter finds where a bear has been digging 





(Continued next month.) 
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roots, turning stones or logs, or working 
in the berry trees or bushes, he may be 
sure that the animal is somewhere about, 
and by visiting the locality in the morn- 
ing or the late afternoon and evening, it 
will be but a question of time before he 
sees it. 


Like all young animals, bears grow 
very fast during the first year. The 


males are the larger and it takes from 
four to six years for an animal to attain 
full growth, much depending on whether 
the individual is of medium size or a 
large one. 
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A large beaver house near Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 





Photo by D. W. Spalding. 
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Ballard Lake, a great place for mallards. 


A NEBRASKA DUCK AND CHICKEN HUNT. 


P. J. HINDMARSH. 


What a lot of real enjoyment would be lost to you and me, 
if one could not have the pleasure of all that “which is to be.” 
We remember in our youth that we were happy and care free, 
And the joys of the morrow were all that we could see. 

So with the jolly sportsman in preparing for his trip, 

He dreams but of the future as he packs his gun and grip. 


All the sentiment contained in the 
‘*pleasures of anticipation’’ came to my 
friend Carry Crawford and I, as we 
packed and repacked the many unneces- 
sary things in preparing for our trip to 
Red Deer Lake in Cherry County, Ne- 
braska, after chicken, grouse and duck. 
At Fremont we joined a number of the 
members of the Red Deer Hunting 
Lodge, composed of Lincoln sportsmen, 
all good fellows, enjoying themselves in 
their private Pullman, and going out to 
initiate their new club house. 

Being members of this club, we de- 
cided to join the bunch instead of stop- 
ping at an adjoining ranch. In due 
time all turned in and the porter said 
you couldn’t hear the train for the snor- 
ing of Bill Dorgan and Teddy Searle; 
however that may be, their snoring was 
cut mighty short. at Long Pine as our 
train hit an engine that was getting 


water at a tank, and the sore heads could 
be counted by the number of heads 
pointed towards the engine, Mr. Fergu- 
son getting off easy as he had his feet 
foremost. 

Fortunately Long Pine was a division 
point and we soon had another engine 
and were on our way to Woodlake, 
where we were sidetracked. After 
breakfast at the hotel, we started on 
the eighteen-mile trip to the club house, 
arriving there at noon. As this building 
was not finished, some of the party 
roomed at the ranch house. 

This ranch was formerly owned by 
a wealthy Chicago man of the name of 
Cochran, who stocked it up for his son. 
The latter built the present house, fix- 
ing it up as modern as possible in a 
sandhill country. Mark and George 
Woods purchased the ranch last sum- 
mer, partly as an investment, and I 
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suspect that the fact of its being a fine 
place to 


entertain their sportsmen 
friends had some bearing on the pur- 
chase. These gentlemen are the cream 
of all there is good in the sportsmen 
line. 

Our colored cook, who preceded us, 
had a fine meal of fish and duck await- 
ing our ravenous appetites, and we cer 
tainly did justice to the oceasion. Forry 
Moore and the writer being appointed 
foremen of the meat-getting department, 
immediately got busy, and with the as 
sistance of Johnny Taggart, alias 
Bill,’’ and 
brought in forty-six ducks for the after- 


Several 


‘*Spoon Holmes, 


( reorge 


noon’s shoot. chickens were 
also killed by others of the party. 

As there are several lakes in the vicin- 
ity, we decided the next morning to go 
on an investigating trip. Five of us 
after a journey of four miles arrived at 
Ballard’s lake, one of the finest feed- 
ing grounds for ducks I have ever seen. 
Cane, wild rice, bull rushes, and the 
ducks were there. Getting out my duck 
jumper, a ten-inch Stevens pocket rifle, 
I began throwing balls out into the cane 
and rushes—and say, such a sight to 
a bunch of keen duck hunters !—mal- 
lards galore! Having only one boat 
with us, Carry and I decided to try wad- 
ing out, while Forry and Dr. Graham 
went up the lake with the boat. We 
soon discovered that being loaded down 
with shells, decoys, and a surplus of 
flesh, was too much for my friend Craw- 
ford, especially as there seemed to be 
no bottom to that bog. Locating him 
on a solid piece of ground, I continued 
into the swamp, and being a light- 
weight, was able by stepping on cane 
roots to get into the line of flight. Mal- 
lards were going over me from all direc- 


tions, but standing on a bunch of cane 
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roots about one foot square, could only 
be compared to shooting ducks off the 
top of a telephone pole. In a few mo- 
ments I had down about a dozen, but 
only sueceeded in picking up four. 
llowever, that is not my kind of duck 
shooting. Give me the decoys and caller, 
for they are to me what the dog is to 
the chicken hunter. 

So returning to shore we found Billy 
MeClay and the driver on the wagon 
Generous Billy! He had sacrificed his 
desire to shoot and had driven around 
the lake, jumping the ducks, that the bal- 
ance of the party might enjoy shooting, 
a share of which he was entitled to. 
While Billy was going after an old boat, 
we employed the time shooting jack 
snipes. They were actually in flocks. 
There was nothing to it except ‘‘ hitting 
them.’’ 

Soon Billy arrived with the boat, hav- 
ing an old oar for a push pole. Did you 
ever try pushing an old scow, loaded 
down with truck, through a swamp with 
only an oar and no bottom to push 
against? Well, Carry and I just got out 
and by holding onto the boat managed 
to strike an open streak of water, where 
we put out our decoys and enjoyed a 
few hours of the choicest kind of sport, 


shooting mallards. 


Pushing our boat into the tall cane 
and making a perfect blind, we opened 
up our shells and were soon ‘‘down.’’ 
Coming from the west we could see mal- 
lards. They hear our calls and are set- 
ting their wings for our decoys. How 
pretty they look, their beautiful plum- 
age glistening in the morning sun! ‘‘ Let 
‘em go, Carry,’’ I say, ‘‘they willswing.’’ 
But, mallard-like, they did not swing— 
just spied a few of their kind several) 
hundred yards below us and fell over 
themselves to get with them. Hard 
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luck! But here comes a pair up the wind 
traveling straight for us. They hear the 
eall and see the decoys. In they come 
with wings set. ‘‘You take the head 
one.’’ Two reports as one, and two mal- 
lards hit the water with a splash. 

Those old greenheads would come 
‘‘moseying’’ along over the cane back 
of us, and we could not resist the temp- 
tation to poke a few, although it was 
almost impossible to find them. 

A bunch of about twenty greenwings, 
not over fifteen yards over our heads, 
makes it look as if we would get three or 
four with one barrel. But say, twenty 
skyrockets let off at once couldn’t get 
away quicker than those twenty teal 
when our heads shot up over that blind. 
One ‘‘erip’’—and the fact that there had 
been ducks where our loads went—was 
all the satisfaction that we got out of the 
deal. We soon forgot it as we were too 
busy to mind a little thing like that. 

As there were plenty of mallards we let 
the small birds go and certainly had an 
enjoyable time with them while we were 
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taking the ‘‘wire edge’’ off of ourselves. 

But I took an exception to six blue- 
wings that came with the wind (like a 
house afire). Carry was lighting his pipe 
or taking a drink, I’ve forgotten which, 
and just looked up in time to see three 
of those bluewings let go at iny first shot 
and two at my second. Gathering up our 
birds, thirty in all, we returned to the 
shore, where the boys were waiting for 
us. Arriving at the ranch in good sea- 
son, we sat down to an elegant meal that 
was all ready for us. And the way the 
boys went after that meal was something 
My friend Crawford 
actually ate three whole ducks and other 


to marvel at. 


things in proportion and John Dorgan, 
our big-hearted president, on account of 
his official capacity, was allowed to eat 
four. After the usual evening’s enter- 
tainment we slept the sleep of the weary 
hunter and not even the sandhill fleas, 
which are something fierce, could disturb 
our peaceful slumber. 

The following day, Ike Raymond, one 


of Lineoln’s finest fellows, and the 





Shooting grouse in the 
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writer put a galvanized iron shooting 
box in Red Deer Lake. The box was 
three feet by four feet and three feet 
deep. We staked it down in five feet 
of water. I have been shooting out of 
a similar box for several years and find 
no other blind to compare with it for 
comfort in all kinds of weather. 

The next morning six of us started for 
Ballard’s Lake; this time with three 
boats, and fully prepared to do business 
with the ducks. They were there all 
right—Mr. Ferguson and Ike Raymond 
in one blind, Forry Moore and ‘‘Spoon 
Bill’’ in another. My partner and I set- 
tled in a place that looked good to us; 
and we made no mistake, for the birds 
were coming before we could get our 
decoys out, and inside of ten minutes 
Carry had his gun barrels in the water, 
cooling off. Luckily, | had a hand-hold, 
which protected my hand. There was a 
continual flight of mallards, red heads 
and small ducks of all kinds. How they 
would go with the wind! But we were 
both right and the way we pasted them 
with those Peters Ideals (344 Shultze, 
and 144 of 6s) was shown by the bunch 
we threw in the wagon some hours later. 
One hundred and forty ducks was the 
count for the entire party—pretty nice 
work for a few hours’ shooting. 

A few days later all of the party left 
for home except Carry Crawford and 
the writer. It was with a deep regret that 
we bade good-bye to this lot of whole- 
souled sportsmen. Friendships, ma- 
tured on oceasions of this kind, are 
deep rooted and lasting and I shall look 
forward with pleasure to our meeting 
again next spring, around the big stove 
which occupies the center of our club 
house sitting room. 


For another week we enjoyed our- 
selves as only two congenial sportsmen 
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ean do, renting a team and wagon from 
the ranchman. We would put our boat 
in the wagon and wander from lake to 
lake, shooting chickens and ducks, tak- 
ing it easy, just storing up energy and 
health for another year’s struggle in the 
business world. On the last day of our 
trip Carry killed one of the finest speci- 
mens of pelican we had ever seen. ‘T'ak- 
ing a boat, he drifted onto it with the 
wind, getting it at the first shot. He is 
having it mounted as a souvenir of the 
trip. 

Our outing ends, leaving behind only 
pleasant memories of one of the finest 
trips | have enjoyed during thirty years 
of annual outing with nature, and more 
so on account of the sociable and con- 
genial fellowship of my companions. 

Roughing it with nature is bound to 
bring out the good or bad in a man’s 
makeup. The mask that surrounds 
him in his business and social career is 
as fragile as an egg shell. His nature, 
his disposition, his whole being, is as an 
open book. Take one hunting expedi- 
tion with a man and you have a line 
on him that you ean get in no other way. 
Lucky is the man who can enjoy as the 
sportsman only enjoys the kind of a 
trip I have just taken. There will come 
a day to the sportsman when the pleas- 
ure of anticipation and realization ex- 
ists in memory only; when his shooting 
eye grows dim, and his feeble limbs are 
able no longer to carry him through 
field and marsh. It is then that he will 
review with pleasure his former trips 
afield. These are the jewels stored in 
memory’s casket to cheer the sportsman 
in his declining days. 

Did you ever see these sportsmen 

Shaking hands upon the street, 

And note the pleasure beaming 

As their hands in friendship meet? 
They tell of fraternal feeling 
That exists in lodges true, 


But there is a lot of brotherly love 
Among these sportsmen, too. 
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Audubon. Copied by Bolmar from original painting, and 


furnished us by the author of this story. 





AUDUBON. 


O. W. BRONSON. 


It is now over a century since John 
James Audubon, the first American- 
born ornithologist, set out with a firm 
resolve, on the great mission he was to 
accomplish in life, that of being the most 
proficient, self-instructed, naturalist, and 
also the greatest painter of wild animal 
life that the world has ever known. His 
father was an admiral in the French 
navy and wished his son would follow in 
his footsteps, but this he could never in- 
fluence him to do, for when but a child 
Audubon was possessed of a burning de- 
sire for studying the traits, actions, and 
appearances of animal life, especially 
birds, and, to the best of his ability, 
writing descriptions and classifications 
of them. He was no book student, but 





gained all his information from nature. 
While the American Revolution was still 
in progress, his father purchased a 
plantation in Louisiana, then a French 
province, and settled on it with his 
family. In a few months he moved to 
Santo Domingo, where his wife was mur- 
He returned to Louisiana, mar- 
ried again and after arranging all his 
business affairs, he with his entire family 
sailed for France. Audubon spent three 
years studying art there, under the fa- 
mous artists in the school of David. He 
was befriended by no one, save his 
father; his purse was thin but his phe- 
nomenal buoyancy in hopes, while in 
that strange country, kept him from 
falling by the wayside and _ into 


dered. 
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Audubon’s home, Philadelphia. 


deep oblivion. His great interest in 
birds displeased his father and he took 
him out of school and put him in charge 
of a private tutor, who taught him noth- 
ing but mathematics, but even then he 
drew one hundred fine pictures of birds, 
during his spare time. These drawings 
portrayed the birds in a correct attitude 
and with a rich natural plumage. When 
he was nineteen years old he returned to 
America, and being desirous of living 
with a_ fine 
father, in 


on a farm, was presented 
plantation by his Pennsy]- 
vania. It was located near Philadelphia, 
on the Perkiomen creek. After spending 
several months on this he went to New 
York and entered the employ of a mer- 
chant. The bustle of the city not being 


to his liking he removed to Louisville, 
Kentucky, and went 


with 


into partnership 


Ferdinand Rosier, in the tobacco 


business. Shortly after arriving here he 
was married to Miss Bakewell, daughter 
of the famous geologist. She 
was a very dutiful wife and assisted him 
in every way she possibly could. About 


British 











Photo by Thos. H. Jackson 


this time he sold his plantation in Penn- 
sylvania and put the proceeds into his 
store at His love for the 
woods continued to grow and for the 
next thirteen years he spent most of his 
time in the dark forests, seeking unex- 
plored regions, and at times risking life 
and limb, to observe and study wild life 


Louisville. 


at exceedingly close range. Public 
recognizance and fame were never 
sought by him and it was not these 


things that stimulated him to greater ef- 
forts, as he never dreamed, at this time, 
that his work would be published. His 
hands were especially adapted for paint- 
ing and drawing as he had never been 
obliged to perform heavy manual labor. 


A great contrast is immediately noticed 
when Audubon and Wilson, another 


pioneer ornithologist, are placed side by 
side. Wilson was a pauper, and he had 
very few opportunities to study and ob- 
serve birds. His hands 
by heavy manual work, which was a 
great draw-back to his painting. He 
died when bunt forty-eight years old, 


were calloused 
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while Audubon lived to be an old man. 
In reality, Wilson was the beginner in 
the study of American ornithology and 
Audubon took up his unfinished task and 
earried it to a brilliant suecess. Audu- 
bon frequently loaned Wilson drawings 
and the favor was often 
Wilson. 

His business at Louisville not being at 
all sueeessful he dissolved partnership 
and went to Henderson, Kentucky, in 
the year 1812. While there he devoted 
his time almost exclusively to the study 
of nature, acquiring a_ simple 
with his long communions 


returned by 


dignity 
with her; 
spending weeks at a time studying her 
feathered children, that came in his path. 
An idle day for company was his most 
cherished companion; it was a pleasure 





Vi-w of Audubon sawmill on Audubon plantation. 


for him to be alive, and to go through 
the dry grass and spring over some bub- 
bling brook and make friends with it or 
ask after its health, as if it were an old 
friend. His admiration for nature was 
said to be infectious and that it was im- 
possible to hear him talk or lecture on his 
favorite study, without becoming enthu- 
siastie with him, although in a 
degree, compared with him. No bird, 
reptile or any other living animal ever 


lesser 


escaped his observant eye. He would 
sometimes be obliged to shoot wary birds, 
but he did this only when unable to 
study them from close range, and those 
he did shoot he would mount as life- 
like as possible, and then study them. 

It was in 1812 that his father died, 
leaving him large properties in France 








Photo by Thos. H. Jackson. 
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View on the Perkiomen Creek, which flows through theAudubon plantation. 


Photo by Thos. H. Jackson. 


and $20,000 in cash, which latter was 
intrusted with a store-keeper in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Audubon waited sev- 
eral years before he tried to gain pos- 
session of the property his father had 
left him and in the meantime the store- 
keeper went into bankruptcy and con- 
sequently he lost it all. Being now 
obliged to go to work he went to Cincin- 
nati and opened a drawing school and 
also worked in the Museum, in the cura- 
tor’s department, while there. In 1824, 
Audubon with about two hundred and 
twenty-five drawings, which included a 
perfect likeness of a thousand birds, 
went to Philadelphia to see if he could 
not influence some men of wealth there 
to aid him in publishing his great work. 
He met many famous men while there 





including Peale, the artist; Prince Can- 
ino, son of Lucien Bonaparte, and Le- 
sueur, the zodlogist. All of these men 
complimented him very highly and told 
him by all means to publish his work, 
but none of them would assist him by 
furnishing the necessary money to do it 
with. It was while Audubon was in 
Philadelphia that all his drawings, upon 
which he had spent his whole life in 
making, were chewed up by rats. Of all 
the vicissitudes of his life this was the 
greatest and he mourned their loss so 
that it threw him into a fever. His life 
was despaired of for a long time, but he 
finally recovered and with a faint heart 
set to work to restore his treasured 
drawings. At this time his spirit was so 


a 





depressed that only the forlorn hope that 
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some day he would have his work pub- 


lished and his name famous, urged him 
on to greater efforts. After his drawings 
had all been restored he went to New 
York but met with no better success 
there than he had in Philadelphia, al- 
though his work was examined by sev- 
eral noted artists who complimented him 
very highly. Being almost assured, 
after many trials, that he never would be 
able to have his work published in 
America, he determined to go to Eng- 
land and see what he could do there. 

With a light heart, buoyed up by the 
hope he would have better success in the 
future, he set sail from New Orleans, 
June 19th, 1826, and landed in Liver- 
pool in the latter part of August. His 
drawings were put on exhibition in Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don and were the wonder and admira- 
tion of every person who saw them. In 
1827 he sold several of his drawings and 
got out his ‘‘Birds of America’’ in four 
volumes. These sets were sold for one 
thousand dollars each. This publication 
was not a success from a financial point, 
as it cost $150,000 to have the plates en- 
graved and the books printed. He next 
went to Paris canvassing for subscribers 
but met with the worst success he had 
ever had before, for while everybody 
praised and admired his books, they all 
said the price was so high that they could 
not afford to pay it. He returned to 
London and shortly after to his Louis- 
iana home, in America. In 1839 his 
books were all completed. The 435 
plates contained in them represented 
1,065 different birds. 

In 1830 he was notified that he had 
been electeda fellow ofthe Royal Society 
of London. He knew this to be a great 
honor, but hesitated for a short time as 
the entrance cost was £60, The 


years of 1831 and 1832 were spent prin- 
cipally in the swamps in the South, of 
the United States. A short time later he 
became suddenly ill in Boston and for a 
long time lay at the point of death. He 
was very much gratified and _ pleased 
with the treatment he received there for 
in writing about it he says, ‘‘ Although I 
have been happy in forming many valu- 
able friendships in various parts of the 
world, all dearly cherished by me, the 
outpouring of kindness which I experi- 
enced in Boston far exceeded all that | 
have ever met with.’’ After regaining 
his health he went by boat to Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, whose forests he 
explored for one year. When he _ re- 
turned, at the end of one year, he sailed 
for the third time for England. It was 
while he was in Edinburgh, on this trip, 
that he wrote his ‘‘Ornithologieal Biog- 
raphies,’’ which consisted chiefly of de- 
scriptions of beautiful scenery, and ad- 
ventures that he had while exploring the 
deep forests. It is a great literary pro- 
duction, as the descriptions he gives of 
the forests, plains and streams have 
never been surpassed. 

In 1839 he returned to the United 
States and bought a piece of property in 
New York City, which is now Audubon 
Park. Audubon fifty-nine 
years old, but having always led a sim- 


was now 
ple life his features wer as fresh and 
healthy as when a child. 
as straight as an 
lithe as a cat. To observe his free- 
hearted disposition, and simple, enthusi- 
astic manner was to regard him with af- 
fectionate admiration. His hair 
long and fell in graceful curls over his 
broad shoulders, his features as fine as 
any sculptor ever carved in marble and 
an eye like an eagle, that when gazing 
into your own, seemed to read your inner- 


His body was 


arrow and as 


was 
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Another picture of Audubon’s Home, near Philadelphia. 


most thoughts. While in New York he 
had the different volumes he had com- 
piled, published in smaller sizes and on 
cheaper paper, so the people of moderate 
means could afford to purchase them. 
He also had the material in them in- 
dexed. 

His wife, Mrs. Audubon, said of him: 
‘‘The interval of about three years, 
which passed between the time of Audu- 
bon’s return from the West and the 
period when his mind began to fail, was 
a short and sweet twilight to his adven- 
turous career. His habits were simple. 
Rising almost with the sun, he proceeded 
to the woods to view his feathered favor- 
ites till the hour at which the family usu- 
ally. breakfasted, except when he had 
drawing to do, when he sat closely to his 
work. After breakfast he drew till 
noon, and then took a long walk. At 9 in 
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Photo by Thos. H. Jackson. 


the evening he generally retired. He 
was very fond of his grandchildren, and 
used often to take them on his knees and 
sing to them amusing French songs that 
he had learned in France when he was : 
boy. After 1848 the naturalist’s mind 
entirely failed him, and during the last 
years of his life his eye lost its bright- 
ness, and he had to be led to his daily 
walks by the hand of a servant.”’ 

He died on the 27th of January, 1851, 
in his residence on the banks of the Hud- 
son. His body was buried in Trinity 
eemetery, which adjoins Audubon Park 
on the south. On April 26, 1893, the 
New York Academy of Sciences unveiled 
a beautiful monument they had caused 
to be erected over his grave. It has a 
fine bas-relief of Audubon on it and is 
covered by the carvings of birds and ani- 
mals, that were so dear to him. It is 
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twenty-five feet high and carved from 
fine blue-stone and granite. 

Dr. Griswold says of Audubon, ‘‘ His 
highest claim to admiration is founded 
on his drawings in natural history, in 
which he has exhibited a _ perfection 
never before atempted. In all our celi- 
mates—in the clear atmosphere, by the 
dashing waters, amid the grand old for- 
ests, with their peculiar and many tinted 
foliage, by him first made known to art 
he has represented our feathered tribes, 
building their nests and fostering their 
young; poised on the tip of the spray 
and hovering over the sedgy margin of 
the lake; flying in the clouds in quest of 
prey, or from pursuit; in love, enraged, 
indeed, in all the varieties of their mo- 
tions and repose, and modes of life so 
perfectly, that all other works of the 
kind are to his as stuffed skins to the 
living birds. But he has also indisput- 
able claims to a respectable rank as a 
man of letters. Some of his written pic- 
tures of birds, so graceful, clearly de- 
fined, and brililantly colored, are 
seareely inferior to the productions of 
his pencil. From the beginning he sur- 
rendered himself entirely to his favorite 
pursuit, and has been intent to learn 
everything from the prime teacher Na- 
ture. His style as well as his knowledge 
is a fruit of his experience.’’ When ex- 
ploring. the woods he always wore black 


satin breeches and pumps. As he took 
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long tramps his wearing apparel would 
generally be sadly dilapidated when he 
returned home. He says of himself on 
one occasion: ‘‘Had Hogarth been liv- 
ing, and there, when I arrived, he could 
not have found a fitter subject for a Rob- 
inson Crusoe. My beard covered my 
neck in front, my hair fell much lower 
at my back; the leatherdress which I 
wore had for many months stood in need 
of repair; a large knife hung at my side; 
a rusty tin box containing my drawings 
and colors, and wrapped up in a worn- 
out blanket that had served me for a 
bed, was buckled to my shoulders. To 
everyone I must have semed immersed in 
the depths of poverty, perhaps of des- 
pair.’’ 

At the unveiling of the monument, to 
Audubon, Professor Egleston said of 
him, in his address: ‘‘He was a wood- 
man, not a scientific naturalist, accord- 
ing to the ideas prevalent to-day. He 
loved to go into the forests and watch 
the creatures that dwelt among the leafy 
lanes and thickets; to study the birds in 
their time of love-making, nesting and 
migration, and to draw their forms upon 
the canvas. But of books he was no stu- 
dent; of the intricate scientific details of 
his mighty subject he was unconcerned 
and indifferent ; sufficient for him it was 
to learn where and how his feathered 
friends lived and moved, and to produce 
their portraits.”’ 
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A handsome specimen of bull elk taken while the horns 
were in the velvet—August, 1906—in City Park, Petoskey, 
Mich. Photo by Ethel McCumber. 











Pushing the canoe over the ice. 











WINTER SCENES ON THE MISSISSAUGA RESERVE. 


BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


All the great wild rice beds are sealed 
down tight with three feet of clear blue 
ice, the myriad flocks of ducks are away 
south, and the Indians—like the bears— 
are ‘‘caved up,’’ snug in their little log 
eabins. There is not much game left and 
several feet of snow makes hard travel- 
ing around Rice Lake. 

The maskinonge are here. Cut a hole 
a foot square with an ice chisel, freeze 
in two arched branches, lay a layer of 
pine boughs on the ice, cover the head 
with a robe to exclude all light, jig the 
dummy fish in the hole so that it spins 
in swift circles—and watch the maski- 
nonge glide in out of the gloom below 
like ghosts of the great fishes. It is a 
most interesting sight to watch a twenty- 
pound fish slowly rising in the dimly 
lighted water, its great eyes intent on 
the decoy fish. The first time I saw one 
come right up to the under surface of the 


ice I involuntarily drew back my head, 
but deceived by my own reflection, did 
it the wrong way, and plumped my face 
in to the icy water. It is a question 
which was the most astonished—the fish 
or myself. There used to be a spear ac- 
companiment to this work, but the good 
Canadian fish laws have stopped _ this. 
Hundreds of bass may be seen by the 


same method. 


Although the shores and woods that 
surround the little village of Hiawatha 
may seem deserted of all save the red 
skins, the game birds and game animals 
are here yet—beneath the snow. Numer- 
ous channels and under snow paths lie 
concealed everywhere beneath the all- 
pervading white. Mink run along these 
tunnels, rabbits plunge headlong past, 
stoats and weasels dash along, partridges 
cower away in their snow burrows—we 
pictured one we dug out—even the mice 
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Grouse in undersnow burrow. 


and squirrels are busy beneath the still 
white field. A busy world 
from all eyes. 

Later when the March sun melts the 
snow and eracks and honeycombs the 


concealed 


ice, we have some of the grandest scenes 
of nature enacted. The ice-shove—the 
annual struggle between the wind and 
the sun and the current with the ice 
fields—is unique, impressive, terrific. 
It is a dangerous game wandering 
over the surface of the treacherous ice 
floes. Always take a canoe—we picture 
the correct way to push it. If the ice 
breaks the impetus throws you into the 
canoe, and there you are—very much 
there—as the difficult part is to get the 
craft back onto the solid ice. Get out 
gently over the bow, lightly press the 
feet on the ice, and draw the canoe inch 
by inch out through the legs. 


Once the wind gets the ice dislodged 
and the rising water makes it a misfit 
for the enlarged lake, the struggle is on. 
The power of these moving fields of ice, 
driven before a twenty mile wind, is im- 
mense. The broken rock in the picture 
lay an intact shapely boulder on the 
shores of Beaver Island for many years. 
Last spring we arrived to photograph the 
‘*shove.’’ A cake of ice a mile square 
came sailing down the lake before the 
heavy northwester. On its river-cur- 
rent-worn side a flock of black ducks 
slept peacefully, evidently not noticing 
their strange craft was afloat. The cake 
gathered speed and approached the shore 
with a seething, rushing noise. As the 
first lip struck the shallows and mounted, 
the ducks sprang aloft with loud quacks. 
On came the ‘‘shove,’’ eracking and 
grinding, pushing before it trees, bushes, 
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Exquisite effect of ice running in the river. 


rocks, pebbles and sand. It slid up over 
the shore, heaved the big limestone boul- 
der from its bed, pushed it up over the 
pebbles, over the higher rocks, up the 
bank, until it lodged it against a granite 
rock deeply imbedded in the bank. It 
erushed and cracked that limestone as 
easily as we would smash a filbert in the 
nut erackers. On went the ‘‘shove’’ un- 
til it reared its crest high above the bank, 
then it fell back on itself and slid in 
ringing clattering masses back to the 





ie 





shore line. All day long the wind drove 
the ice before it, piled it in glittering 
masses on the shore, ground it to tiny 
fragments in the surf, melted it with its 
restless motion, and when night came 
only a few heaped up floes were to be 
seen in all this blue lake. Next day the 
Indians launched their dug-outs, bass- 
woods, cedars, every kind of craft, and 
the paddles were to be seen flashing all 
over the lake, an annual rejoicing that 
the winter is past. 








From Nogal over to Capitan 
The ice-tipped peaks in the sky protrude 
Many thousand span where nary a man 
Has penetrated the solitude. 
The shimmerin’, crooked canyon brook 
Was flirtin’ an’ whisperin’ as it ran. 
Beguiled by the brook, its route we took 
From Nogal over to Capitan. 


Wherever you go in New Mexico 
There’s scenery quaint words 
paint, 
From the raggedy edge at Texico 


To caves where cliff dwellers were but 
ain’t. 


But for queerest fixin’ of mountain and vale, 
The diggins that properly leads the van, 
You'll find by the maryanderin’ trail 
From Nogal over to Capitan. 


cannot 


On the mountains’ sides there are rocks in 
shape 


That you fancy appear like donkeys an’ 
dogs, 
An’ arrows an’ Arabs an’ angels an’ apes, 
An’ features fantastic 
frogs; 
An’ cows an’ cowketchers, cowboys an’ cabs, 
An’ pears an’ pickles an’ pie in a pan, 
An’ snakes an’ seaweed, sinners an’ slabs, 
From Nogal over to Capitan. 


of females an’ 


An’ growin’ along by the dancin’ stream, 
The sword-leafed soapweed (a few with 


stalks) 
Stand by ’emselves an’ in clumps. They 
seem 
To look like harvested sheaves an’ 
shocks. 


Some valleys there be by the canyon rill, 
Watered by ditches dug deep by man, 
Where in spots the water sure runs up hill, 

From Nogal over to Capitan. 


From Nogal’Over to Capitan. 


Along with our gang, Augustus de Lang, 
From Boston, a fresh young graduater, 
Was correctin’ me for a usin’ slang 
An’ sayin’ my thinks accordin’ to natur. 
He ‘lowed if I’d a been college bred 
I'd been a mighty different man. 
So precise was he that he always said 
“From Nogirl over to Capitan.” 


There’s a legend old that the natives tell 
Of a feller that lived in Capitan 
Who loved a Nogal damsel well; 
An’ the story goes that the said young 
man 
He popped by mail in a language stale 
Buc straight to the point; an’ his Doxy 
Ann 
Sent “yes” as stale, by the U. S. 
From Nogal over to Capitan. 


mail 


Old mail man Gaston was ridin’ fast 
On ‘long by the steep old canyon deep; 
The horse he stumbled, the rider was cast 
At the foot of a scrub oak all ’n a heap. 
The mail bag dropped some thousand feet. 
That night there was seen a blue young 
man, 
For the postman fleet brought a message 
sweet 
From no gal over to Capitan. 


I’ve witnessed the sunrise from Pike’s Peak, 
An’ Niagara Falls in unharnessed state; 
I’ve heard the autos on some pikes, speak 
Their “too-toots” warnin’ a forty mile 
gait; 
I’ve seen one bullfight where I regret 
The bull got killed instead of the man; 
(I’ve gone, by the way, lest we forget, 
From Nogal over to Capitan.) 


I’ve seen two locomotives meet 
With terrible crash an’ thunderin’ roar; 
I’ve rode where the storm waves lashed my 


feet 
An’ relentless 
floor. 


lightnin’ 


scorched the 


But naught that I’ve seen nor heard, I say, 
Impressed me durin’ my life’s brief span 
As things I saw an’ heard that day 
From Nogal over to Capitan. 


T. C. McCONNELL. 











PENELOPE GLEASON 


After a twenty-four hours’ ride by 
steam through the Great American 
Desert, superabundant in sage brush and 
sand, coyotes and cactus, the lumbering 
old stage-coach at Bright Angel, with its 
powerful California wheelers—wiry 
pinto leaders and picturesque half-breed 
driver, proved a welcome innovation. 

Especially did we appreciate the 
change from car smoke and desert dust 
to the delicious Arizona air, redolent 
with the pungent smell of Coconino 
pines. A erystalline transparency per- 
vaded the atmosphere that morning, pro- 
ducing that mystifying trick of entirely 
doing away with distance, thus lending 
aditional charm to the scene. 

It was all so new, so fresh, so close 
to the heart of nature that for the first 
time in our lives we fully understood 
the words of the poet who said, ‘‘I de 
not ask to view the distant scene, the 
present is enough for me.’’ However, 
our stay at Bright Angel was but brief. 
A erack of the swirling blacksnake over 
the backs of the four willing horses, a 
lurch and a groan from the rambling old 
vehicle and we had struck the trail lead- 
ing into the vast forest. 

By dint of management the seat upon 
the box beside the driver was assigned 
to the writer, while six less fortunate in- 
dividuals, namely a German nobleman, 
wife and daughter (traveling incognito), 
a bridal pair of uncertain age, who were 
entirely oblivious to everybody and 
everything save themselves, and a pork 
packer or patent right man, we have 
forgotten which (from Chicago), were 
confined within the canvas precincts of 
the primitive old coach, thereby losing 





STAGE-COACHING IN THE COCONINO FOREST. 


KNAPP. 


than half of the beauties and 
nearly all the excitement of the drive. 

How strange and incomprehensible 
it all seemed, how romantic, to find our- 
selves in the wilds of a great forest— 
perched upon the box of a rattling stage- 
beside a _ taciturn, half-breed 
driver, who, in his corduroys, fringed 
Mexican gauntlets and flapping som- 
brero, looked eligible to the sobriquet of 
Mountain Mose or Deadwood Dick. 

The trail from Bright Angel to 
Grand View leads directly through the 
gigantic pines with no human habitation 
in sight—and no sounds to break the 
vast silence, save the rumbling of the 
coach, the soughing of the wind through 
the vibrating needles and the occasional 
erackling of pinon twigs as some lone 
coyote skulks away, his long, lean, gray 
body merging into the still denser gray 
of the sage brush. Now and then, one 
older and more accustomed to the sight 
of the human, stops and sniffs the air 
contemptuously, as if annoyed at any in- 
trusion, then after one of those uncanny 
barks, once heard never to be forgotten, 
he, too, lopes away and hides himself 
from view. 


more 


coach 


Trees and shrubs and forest flowers 
grew in rich profusion all along the way, 
ehief amongst them being the massive 
cedars and pines, with their scraggly 
gray bodies and long arms from which 
hung myriads and myriads of mossy 
green and nut-brown balls of mistletoe. 
At our repeated exclamations regarding 
these exquisite tufts, the half-breed 


reined his coach and four beneath one 
of the drooping boughs and broke for us 
a branch containing three of the great 
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feathery parachutes, a souvenir of the 
Coconino forest which is still carefully 
treasured, despite the fact, that had it 
not been for the skill of our driver, a 
bitter experience would have resulted. 
At the snapping of the limb the horses 
took fright—and leaped forward as one; 
simultaneously parts of the harness be- 
eame disconnected and the coach was 
nearly overturned; an instant, and with 
the agility of a panther, the man had 
dropped over the dash-board, crept the 
length of the tongue and brought the 
frightened animals to a stop, and all be- 
fore any of the occupants of the coach 
were cognizant of the danger. 

Again and again we came suddenly 
upon a drove of deer, all of which gazed 
at us with their luminous, ruminating 
eyes, scarcely stirring out of their tracks, 
even to make way for the coach. 

Occasionally we met a homesick-look- 
ing forest ranger, mounted upon a sturdy 
Mexican pony, a pack mule or two bring- 
ing up the rear. Somehow we thought of 
him upon each meeting as_ being an 
eastern college man, striving for a strong 
foothold with the government. 

After the incident of the intercepted 
runaway our driver grew less taciturn 
and between the reiterated calls of 
**Dandy, there. O Dandy, there, I 
say!’’ to the accompaniment of his raw- 
hide—this for the benefit of one of the 
Indian ponies which showed signs of 
lagging, he told us of the pinons, the 
pines, the mistletoe, the junipers, the 
animals, and all pertaining to that vir- 
gin corner of the world. Long ac- 
quaintance with the forest, mountains, 
and plains had taught him the name 
and ‘habits of every living, breathing 
thing, whether of plant or animal life, 
within the primitive domain. As he 


talked the stoical Indian nature became 
less apparent, and the marks of semi- 
civilization more marked. Who was he, 
what was he, and what had been his 
past life? These and many other ques- 
tions passed rapidly through our minds. 
At last we made a bold stroke. ‘‘ After 
your kindness in telling us the names of 
so many flowers and trees will you not 
tell us your own name?’’ we ventured. 
‘‘My name! my name!’’ he repeated, 
while a shade of sadness overspread his 
dark face. ‘* Well, lady; it ain’t a name 
to brag on, but they call me Jess.’’ ‘‘A 
very good name, but have you no other?’’ 
was our next venture. ‘*‘The name Jess 
sometimes means a curse,’’ he went on— 
‘*it was so in my ease.’’ ‘‘A ecurse!’’ we 
> he 
nodded; ‘‘I ain’t to blame for what 
folks done fore I was born; I never hurt 
nobody in my hull life; I wouldn’t; lL 
couldn’t; but all the same I s’pose 
there’s bad blood in my veins, cause my 
name is Jesse James, an’ I’m a son of 
the great outlaw.’’ Turning incredu- 
lous eyes upon him we mentioned the 
fact of another Jesse James, Jr., who 
lived in Kansas City. ‘‘Yep, I know 
*bout him,’’ was his reply. ‘‘I s’pose he 
thinks he’s got first an’ best claim to the 
name ‘eause his mother was a_ white 
woman an’ mine was Indian.”’ 


interrupted. ‘‘Yep, a _ curse,’ 


We believed him now and nothing 
save consideration for his feelings could 
have kept us from letting out a pro- 
longed war-whoop. Western romance, 
pure and simple. Riding on the box of 
a jolting old stage-coach in the middle 
of an Arizona forest with a Jesse James 
for driver, with mountain lions, deer, 
and coyotes all about—surely our thirst 
for adventure was being satiated. For 
the time being we felt like donning a 


IE 
7 =a 








brace of pistols and a sombrero and pro- 
claiming ourselves as belonging to true 
frontier life. 

**Do you remember much about your 
father?’’ we asked. ‘‘Yep, but I don’t 
talk "bout him to nobody. I ean’t,’’ he 


said. ‘‘I know he was called a bad man, 
but he was always good to me an’ my 


’> The man’s desire for 


Indian mother. 
privacy was but natural and we re- 
spected it by asking no more personal 
questions. 

For a time after that no conversa- 
tion passed between us; then the fellow’s 
mood changed and he talked freely of 
himself and his past life, most of which 
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had been spent as a cowboy on the plains 
of the Southwest. He could read and 
write, but otherwise possessed no book 
knowledge whatever. 

Altogether it was a memorable ride 
and we felt truly sorry when the smoke 
was seen curling from the chimney of 
the log hotel at Grand View, and the 
wide expanse of the canon, with its muiti- 
colored rocks and its narrow trails lined 
with tourists and pack mules hove in 
sight. 


(The truth of the story of Jesse 
James, Jr., was corroborated by the 
liveryman at El Tovar Hotel, where the 
driver was employed. ) 





A Maine woods log camp at Mooseluckmaguntic Lake. 


Photo by Harry Packard. 
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The king of our American 
birds, the wild turkey 


searce and 


game 
, is getting mighty 
‘tis in but a few secluded 
spots that he is now found. Thickly 
settled communities do not appeal to his 
royal gobblership and his haunts ar: 
found far from the habitation of man. 
There are a few unsettled districts of the 
South and West that can boast of some 
of these wary birds and I have in mind 
a very enjoyable— 


» 
r] 


though unexpected— 
turkey hunt in the wilds of Arizona not 
very long ago. 

We were a party of four on a hunt- 
ing trip in the White Mountain country, 
not great the White 
Mountain Apache reservation. After 
several days in camp and not very goud 
luck with the deer (owing to a change 
from the old heavy black powder rifles to 
the more modern flat trajectory gun, 
which took us some time to get ‘‘on to’’), 
George and I started out one morning 
early after bear, signs of which had been 
noticed about four miles from camp. 

In consideration of the long tramp 
before us we concluded to carry as small 
an amount of impedimenta as we could 
get along with. I had an old ‘‘stand- 
by’’ in a Remington six-shooter that was 
chambered for the .45-70 government 
cartridges—the same as I always used 
in my .45-85 rifle—necessitating but one 
cartridge belt for both weapons. Not 


a distance from 
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thinking anything about the change of 
rifles to the new Savage I was trying 
out, I placed the old Remington in my 
belt and struck out. Hitting the mouth 
of a canon where the bear sign had been 
found, we separated, George taking to 
the right along the rim of the canon and 
[ to the left, arranging for our 
code of signals in case of anything turn- 
ing up. 

The country thereabout was much 
broken up and the traveling was as hard 
as any I had ever encountered. I had 
made about three miles when I met two 
old prospectors from the Tonto Basin 
who had caught a glimpse of a brown 
bear down in the eanon about half a mile 
farther up. Selecting a good place, I 
partly slid, partly rolled down into the 
dry bed of the canon and found the 
fresh tracks of a bear and two cubs 
going up the wash. I followed for a 
couple of miles, expecting to catch sight 
of them every turn in the narrow canon. 

Coming to a sort of spring, the wa- 
ters still slightly muddy from the bears 
evidently having slaked their thirst, I 
sat down to eat my lunch and get a few 
moments’ rest. As I sat on a rock to eat 
I gave George a whistle signal, should 
he be within hearing, and unhooked my 
cartridge belt and laid it by my side. 

Finishing my cold repast of moun- 
tain quail and crackers, I it 


usual 


washed 
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down with a drink of the cool water, 
and started to ‘‘harness up’’—as 1 
grabbed hold of the cartridge belt 1 
suddenly noticed IT WAS NOT MINE! 
I had the belt for George’s Lee-Metford 
and he must have mine. Quickly look- 
ing in my rifle I saw that I had three 
shells all told, while an examination of 
my revolver showed four in the chamber 
and. of eourse, no more nearer than 
eamp. If ever a man felt like backing 
up to a buro and being kicked! 

It did not take long to decide that 
seven or eight miles from a supply of 


ammunition was a mighty poor place to 
be following a bear’s trail, so I climbed 
to the canon rim on the right to find 


George, if possible. I was just ponder- 
ing on giving the ‘‘double shot’’ signal 
when I rounded a point of rocks and, 
directly in front, coming toward me 
through an open glade in the cedars, was 
the biggest turkey gobbler I had ever 
seen, followed by fifteen or 
nearly grown birds. 

The flock appeared as surprised and 
nonplussed as I was and stood stock 
still until I recovered my senses enough 
to know that two double shots at turkey 


‘ 


sixteen 





would give a signal as well as to shoot 
through the cedars. I dropped the rifle 
and gave them the four shots from my 
six-shooter and had the satisfaction of 
bagging the big gobbler and two hens. 

Ten minutes later I got two answer- 
ing shots and in half an hour met George 
with two turkeys, probably of the same 
bunch. He had not found out the con- 
tretemps of the exchanged cartridge 
belts till he shot the birds and started to 
reload. Having no revolver with him, 
the one remaining shell in his gun was 
his sole supply of offensive or defensive 
ammunition. 

Two supposedly ‘‘old_ timers’’ 
learned a good lesson as our carelessness 
in preparation might have cost us dear. 
Yet the tramp back to camp was un- 
eventful and not altogether dishearten- 
ing, as wild turkey—roasted Indian 
style—is a delicacy not to be despised 
and we received a hearty welcome from 
the boys in camp, even if we had no 
bear. 

I took several little exeursions after 
that with my little 16-gauge and al- 
ways found turkey within a few. miles 
of camp. 























A magnificent old bull. 





FRONTIER STORIES. 


COL. JAMES*A. HADLEY. 


In the fall of 1867 the buffalo plains 
were covered with those now extinct an- 
imals. The Union Pacific railroad was 
already completed across ‘‘The Plains’’ 
proper, the track having been laid to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. As that road fol- 
lows the Platte river the whole length of 
Nebraska and part of Wyoming, the 
great herd of buffalo numbering millions 
which watered on the Platte was driven 
to the south and finally merged into 
those on the Smoky Hill and Arkansas 
rivers. The Kansas Pacific railroad was 
then being graded as far west as Fort 
Hays, consequently many of these ani- 
mals had drifted on south toward the 
Arkansas. 

It was a curious fact that the buffalo 


paid little attention to the many wagon 
trains continuously thronging the Santa 
Fe road and thrived as well where the 
mule and bull trains were thick as they 
did on the silent prairie fifty miles from 


the road. Wherever there was. grass 
and water in reach, they were contented. 
Often an old bull would lumber up to 
within 100 feet of the camp, stop and 
stare at the men and horses with a cu- 
riosity so evident and so owl-like as to 
be ludicrous. 

Once a great bull that had been driven 
away from some herd by the others and 
badly frightened, in blindly running 
straight across the country, struck a cor- 
ner of the camp. He dashed into the 
camp of the troop on the right, passing 
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between the tents of the officers and 
those of the first sergeant, swerved to 
the left and galloped down between the 
tents and the horse cable. His tongue 
was hanging out, bloody, his eyes blood- 
shot and his great body heaved with his 
loud and thick breathing. He ran over 
the four mess fires, upsetting camp ket- 
tles and mess pans, throwing fire around 
and scattering the surprised troopers in 
every direction. The seventy or eighty 
horses standing at the troop cable were 
frantic as the huge black beast lumbered 
awkwardly along within a dozen feet of 
their eyes, throwing fire and half-cooked 
rations at their very feet. Even after 
the bull had become only a spot on the 
distant horizon, it required all the skill 
of the men to quiet the plunging ani- 
mals. 

While not affected much by a wagon- 
frequented road, the buffalo would not 
stay long near a railroad, even though 
there were but two trains in twenty-four 
hours altogether. 

In the fall of 1867 the buffalo liter- 
ally covered the Arkansas valley between 
the present site of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Aubry Colorado, a 
They were some- 
what like sheep; wherever the leaders 
went the whole herd followed. It was a 
frequent occurrence for wagon trains 
to be stopped because vast herds of bi- 
son were crossing the road to and from 
the water. Shooting into a herd usu- 
ally started them running, when 
once started no power on earth could 
stop a big herd. Trains on the first two 
railroads were often stopped the first 
year for an hour or more while a steady 
stream of animal life poured across the 
traek. 


Cantonment, 
distance of 340 miles. 


and 


From about the 20th of September 
to the 20th of November was the buffalo 


mating season. During this period 
Moore’s squadron was in cantonment 
about seventy miles west of Fort Dodge 
on the north bank of the Arkansas river. 

Here the monotony of camp life was 
heavy. The weather was glorious. From 
month to month not a cloud was to be 
seen. The days were warm and delight- 
ful—not too warm. A blue haze hung 
over everything. 

Sometimes the air was full of smoke. 
Fires kindled through accident or de- 
sign, possibly 100 miles away, by 
freighters or by the spiteful Indians, 
traveled with the wind, devouring the 
short buffalo grass as it came, until at 
night the flames could be seen blazing 
fitfully through the dense clouds of 
smoke which filled the whole atmosphere. 
Once or twice, when freighters had 
camped near the cavalry, fires started by 
them threatened the camp, but the men 
were ordered out, and armed with grain 
and coffee sacks, they quickly beat the 
fire out. 

During this two months life in the 
open air with youth, health, a voracious 
appetite and stores enough to satisfy it, 
was like a pleasant dream. There was 
enough activity in the squadron to pre- 
vent stagnation, while the mail was re- 
eeived usually every week or two weeks 
by courier or supply train. 

As Indians made occasional forays on 
trains from the head waters of Pawnee 
Fork—always twenty or thirty miles 
above or below the camp—some one 
troop had the opportunity to make one 
of those strenuous marches of the sum- 
mer, covering usually two nights and a 
day, or three nights and two days, in 
pursuit. In no case, however, was the 
wily savage caught. 

During the last days of September a 
change was discovered among the buf- 
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falo that crowded the banks on both 
sides of the river. 

The Arkansas river here is perhaps a 
little over half a mile wide, but the 
movements of the bison could be seen 
more distinctly on the opposite side from 
eamp than on the north side, the atmos- 
phere at that altitude being light and 
dry. 

Usually after drinking their fill the 
buffalo either lay down or stood qui- 
etly about, except a few that wallowea 
in the white alkali dust to drive off the 
flies that tormented them still, late in 
the season as it was. 

Now a change was noticed. There was 
a constant restlessness apparent. Not 
one was resting on the ground, though 
some bands had doubtless 
twenty miles or more to water. 


traveled 
Many of 


Buffalo in captivity at Henry's Lake, Idaho. 


these animals only came once in two to 
four days. 

there, the 
whole mass covering the broad bottoms 


Now they ran here and 


between the river and the sandhills 


south, being in constant agitation. 


Sometimes two or three thousand would 
run together without apparent reason 
until they were so solidly packed that 
the heads had to be elevated to prevent 
injury or suffocation. 


Then as sud- 


denly, those on the outside of the packed 


mass would seatter, relieving pressure in 


the center, and the whole mass would 
be again in ferment. 

battles between 
bulls were constantly going on. 


massive 
At suck 
times the other animals crowded about 


Desperate 


looking on, much as human creatures do 
on like occasions, leaving an open ring 














in the center. It was common for stich 
a fight to last all day and till darkness 
dropped its curtain and hid the tragedy. 
The fight never stopped till one fell and 
was quickly gored or trampled to death, 
or until one gave way and ran, a pic- 
It was not un- 
common for bulls to have their eyes de- 


ture of bloody misery. 


stroyed in these desperate encounters. 

This was the mating season. One who 
watched these movements with a field 
glass from the opposite bank of the river 
eould not forbear the conclusion that 
the whole buffalo tribe had suddenly 
gone mad. It had gone mad. But it 
was the insanity that among men is 
eolled, and justly so, ‘‘the divine mad- 
ness.”’ 

At the beginning of the general riot 
among the buffalo a low, strange sound 
began to be noticed. Its direction could 
not be ascertained. Like the sound of 
the earthquake, it seemed to be station- 
ary in every direction, in the earth and 
in the air. It was a low, steady roar 
containing a very slight undertone of 
hissing. The cavalrymen had _ never 
heard it before and were puzzled for its 
origin. 

As it continued day and night, stead- 
ily growing in volume but changing none 
of its characteristics, the mystery be- 
eame deeper. As I recall that weird, 
omnipresent and unchanging sound, con- 
tinuing for two months without rising 
or falling, or even subsiding in the 
slightest manner, it was the most un- 
earthly sound ever encountered by man. 
No dream, however grotesque or fan- 
tastic, could equal it. 

The sound was made by the bellowing 
of thousands upon thousands of buffalo 
bulls, far and near, so great their nun- 
ber that it was one steady, sullen roar, 
no individual note ever being heard ex- 
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cept on rare occasions one that had wan- 
dered near the camp could be heard ut- 
tering defiance to all rivals. But this 
never seemed to be a part of the all-per- 
vading monotone. 

In a few days the roar of the bulls, 
like the unending sound of falling wa- 
ters, ceased to attract attention. The ear 
beeame accustomed to it. In the silent 
night, if awakened from a sound sleep, 
perhaps from dreams of ‘‘God’s coun- 
try,’’ it was some minutes before the 
weird sound could be fixed in one’s 
mind. 

Rattlesnakes were thick everywhere 
on the plains. These were dressed in 
diamonds to distinguish them 
from the timber snakes, who wore bright 
yellow. 

At the cantonment on the Arkansas 
they were unusually numerous. A sol- 
dier in A troop named Harper, deri- 
sively known as*‘‘Long and Hungry,’’ 
always had his sabre and carbine accou- 
trements covered with magnificent snake 
skins. Questioned at inspection he said 
he skinned the snakes alive. As the mat- 
ter of dress was not severely enforced, 
except as to cleanliness, he was allowed 
to wear the skins. 


brown 


Having expressed a desire to see his 
process of skinning a live rattlesnake, 
I was called one day to witness the cere- 
mony. I found Harper standing near a 
wicked looking reptile, which was coiled 
ready to strike, about 100 yards from 
camp. I protested against it, for it was 
sure death. Harper only laughed, and 
said, ‘‘ Why, sir, I’ve skinned over a hun- 
dred this summer already.”’ 

My curiosity getting the better of my 
judgment, I told him to go ahead. He 
very slowly stepped toward the snake, a 
sharp pocket knife held open in his left 
hand. His movements were so slow as 
6 
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to hurt my nerves, and yet I knew that 
the first quick movement or an attempt 
to retreat would cost the trooper his life. 
He was too close now to escape the 
snake’s lightning spring. Stooping over 
the reptile, his left hand clutching the 
knife, his right arm extended, his eyes 
on those of his victim, the soldier low- 
ered his right hand, slowly, so slowly, 
his thumb and forefinger ready for in- 
stant use, till he dared approach no 
closer; then, with a motion so quick the 
eye could not follow, he held the squirm- 
ing reptile up, safely caught by the neck 
just back of the head. 

Its struggles were in vain. The knife 
eut the skin right back of his hold and 
was then dropped to the ground; with 





his left hand he peeled the skin back 
slowly till past the thick middle, then 
suddenly down to the rattles, when, with 
a sudden twist he broke off the rattles 
which freed the skin, at the same instant 
flinging the squirming body from him. 
A misealeulation of a hair’s breadth 
would probably have caused death. 

While the squadron was guarding the 
Santa Fe road the annual peace treaty 
was held on Medicine Lodge creek, in 
Kansas, a tributary of the Cimarron, 
southeast of Fort Dodge, near what is 
now the Oklahoma line. 

The government had been feeding, 
clothing and coddling the southern tribes 
six months of the year, and fighting 
them the other six, for ten years. The 
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influence of men who made big profits 
trading with the operating 
through the churches and eastern phil- 
anthropists, annually forced the War 
Department to make peace with the In- 


Indians, 


dians at their demand and on their own 
fall of 1867. 
approaching, the 


terms. So it was in the 
Seeing cold weather 
Indians wanted peace and a peace com- 
mission was sent out made up. of some 
excellent, grandmotherly sort of men. In 
a spasm of common sense, however, Gen- 
eral Sherman was sent with the commis- 
sion. 

A great pow-wow was held with the 
cut-throats we had been fighting all sum- 
The 


most of the Arapahoes, for 


and 
the tenth 
consecutive autumn, signed a treaty for 


mer. Comanches, Kiowas 


perpetual peace, openly laughing in the 
very faces of the commission as they did 
sO. 

** White 


make 


Satanta said: heap 
fool. Me twenty-eight 
peace promise; me break ’em all. 
fool white 


vain. 


man 
damn 

Damn 
Believe 
And he 


man, never learn. 
Oh, mueh damn fool.’’ 
spat on the ground in disgust. 

Wagon after wagon was driven out, 
and fine cavalry trousers, boots, blouses, 
hats, shirts and blankets tossed to the 
bueks and squaws as a farmer shovels 
out corn to his fattening hogs. 
of the 
saved, the double seat and waists thrown 
away. 


The legs 
trousers below the knees were 
They cut the finely sewed cav- 
alry boot lengthwise, threw the foot 
away while the soft boot top was saved 
to make seabbards for knives and soles 
for moccasins. All this at a time when 
half the cavalry soldiers on the plains 
were barefoot, their clothes in tatters and 
their rations short. Their officers could 
not get things for them because of short 
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transportation or some other ready ex- 
cuse. 

The Cheyennes boldy demanded a 
bigger price to sign the treaty. They 
wanted the same as the other tribes got 
and in addition two Colt’s revolvers each 
with enough ammunition for a year. 
The kind, grandmotherly commissioners 
from Boston, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg at last agreed to the demand, say- 
ing: ‘‘As dear brothers (the 
Cheyennes) will be at peace hereafter, 
there is no impropriety in acceding to 
their request.’’ 

Having gained their point, the Chey- 
ennes came in next morning, 400 war- 
riors in full war paint, armed to the 
teeth, wearing the gorgeous war bonnets 
and carrying their brilliant battle pen- 


these 


nants, giving the shrill Cheyenne war 
ery at every jump of their horses and 
each insolently riding a stolen govern- 
ment horse or mule with ‘‘U. 8.’’ plainly 
branded on its hip. 

Even their hereditary allies, the Arap- 
ahoes, were frightened, for it looked 
wholesale 
butchery, chiefly due to the utter con- 


awhile like there would be 
tempt with which the Cheyennes re- 
garded the government on account of its 
cowardly and idiotic policy toward them. 

It was not till Sheridan took the helm 
a year later that these fiends were forced 
‘*The Winter Cam- 
paign’’ of 1868-9 proved that the day of 
trifling «nd grandmotherly peace com- 
missioners was over and the day of Sher- 
idan, Custer, Moore, Evans and Carr 
had come. So potent was their argu- 
ment that from the close of that dreadful 
winter to this day, thirty-seven years, 
the southern Indians have been at peace, 
and are now far on the road to eiviliza- 


to make real peace. 





WHAT 1 SAW IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


The disaster fell with terrible sudden- 
Little did I think as I stepped 
down from the platform after preaching 
at the First Baptist church in San 
Francisco on the evening of Easter Sun- 
day that another sermon would never 
be preached in that building. And lit- 
tle did we imagine, as a group of us sat 
in the splendid court of the Palace ho- 
tel, and jokingly remarked that those 
fireproof buildings would be fireproof 
until the fire came, that they would so 
soon be put to the test. 

On Monday 
Market more im- 
pressed than ever before with the splen- 
did materialism of that wonderful city. 
Few cities in the United States could 
show buildings of such magnificence 
and stores of such activity, with their 
throngs of gaily dressed, 


ness. 


as I walked 
street I was 


afternoon 
down 


business lov- 
ing, pleasure seeking people. A woman 
who remained in the city during the 
earthquake shock told me that the sensa- 
tion was that of being lifted up and 
down and then shaken to and fro. The 
marks made by the casters of a bed upon 
a hard wood floor were first circular and 
then zig-zag. So immediately did the 
fire follow the earthquake that some trol- 
ley ears were burned on the streets 
where they stood. 

Was it exaggerated? Yes. The first 
reports were that Berkeley had been in- 
undated by a tidal wave; that Portland 
had been drowned; that the coast range 
had been split in two from end to end; 
that Denver and Salt Lake City had been 
swallowed up, and that Los Angeles also 
had been included in the disaster. These 
cities with the exception of Berkeley, 


where the chimneys fell, were uninjured. 
I believe a clock stopped in the Santa 
Fe depot in Los Angeles, which someone 
forgot to wind up. 
Was it exaggerated? No. Language 
could not exaggerate this terrible disas- 
ter. In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, 225,000 people were made home- 


less. Ten thousand twelve 
square miles, were swept clean, and only 
twelve buildings left The 
monetary loss was four hundred million 


dollars, and after one quarter of this 


acres, or 


standing. 


sum is deducted for fire and dynamite 
insurance, there remains a net loss of 
$600 apiece for every man, woman and 
child in the city. 

I returned to the city on one of the 
first boats that admitted the general pub- 
lic. The situation was indescribable. 
It was difficult even to loeate the streets 
on which the First Baptist church had 
stood, and it was necessary to count over 
on one’s finger the blocks in order to find 
a given loeation. 


You went through 


these great thoroughfares on narrow 
trails over smoking piles of bricks; the 
detonation of resounded on 
side. One hotel had two 
into the earth: the had 
poured in and the fire followed with 


creat 


blasting 
every sunk 
stories water 
loss of life. A foree of Chinese 
were cutting up and burning the ear- 
eases of horses and cattle that lay in the 
streets. We saw dogs that had been shot 
while devouring the partially burned 
corpses. The parks looked like rude mil- 
itary camps, being covered with tents 
made of gunny-sacking and 
and roughly built huts. Volunteers were 


grinding coffee into barrels and cooking 


carpets, 
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it and passing it out to lines extending 
for blocks. Another line awaited cloth- 
ing. This was not always evenly distrib- 
uted. One man was going about with a 
another had 
managed to secure seven army shirts. It 
was pitiable to see the sick, and many old 
women in these lines. 


woman’s skirt on, while 


I saw two men 
searching among the ruins of what had 
been their jewelry store, and they said—- 
which I hope was not true—that the sol- 
diers had broken into their safe and 
taken away their valuables, refusing 
them admittance there at the time of the 
fire. One of the men was gathering bits 
of bones into a pasteboard box, which he 
said there were those of his father. Ag- 
new’s asylum, near San Jose, where one 
hundred unfortunates perished, was a 
dreadful sight with its broken roof and 
‘raved walls. The advertisements pinned 
upon trees drew upon one’s heart strings. 
I remember reading one: ‘‘BABY BOY 
LOST. old; blue eyes; 
light hair, curly ; dressed in blue, Buster 


Three years 


Brown blouse, with blue overalls on, and 
light cap. Can not speak very plainly; 
has been missing Friday after- 
I read that on Wednesday. 
Shocks continued to follow at brief 
intervals, keeping the people’s minds in 
While 1 was 
sitting in the depot at Oakland a shock 
drove everybody out of the building, and 
shook a wall upon a woman in San Fran- 


since 


noon.’’ 


a state of anxious terror. 


Cisco, killing her. 
Yet through it all the people 
hopeful and even cheery. 


were 
They stood 
for hours at the telegraph station in Oak- 


land—all to send one message: ‘‘ Alive 
and well. Everything lost.’’ They were 
playing the piano in the parks. I asked 


one-man if he had lost much, and he said, 
‘‘Everything but my appetite.’’ The 
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following signs were conspicuous, pinned 
up on burnt posts and standing walls: 
‘Union Cash Register Co. 
now at 1837 Webster St.”’ 


Too hot here ; 
How do you 
who whine over little troubles like the 


sound of that? Another read: ‘‘ Crashed 


but not ecrushed.’’ On the most conspic- 


uous ruin were the words, ‘‘Down, but 
still alive. Will resume as soon as pos- 
sible.’’ 

After the earthquake came the still, 
small voice. Every heart was made soft. 
A lady on the Columbia river boat told 
us she saw a man and wife who had been 
lost from each other for two days. How 
they wept and embraced! A minister 
standing by remarked, ‘‘ Perhaps it was 
a good thing. She might have needed that 
hugging for a good while.’’ I added, 
‘*Perhaps she lost him on _ purpose.”’ 
Here was a woman kneeling on the street, 
caressing a dying dog. Many were the 
remarriages of those who had been di- 
vorced—their hearts reunited by trouble. 
Disaster shows the goodness of the hu- 
man heart. People would walk about 


without a tear, but when the tidings 


eame of money raised for them they 
would weep. 
I have just returned from another 


visit to the city. The work of reconstruc- 
tion will be very slow. Little shacks of 
wood and galvanized iron, interspersed 
with tents, make the heart of San Fran- 
cisco look like a mountain mining town. 
With their present facilities of horses 
and wagons it would take six years to 
clear away the debris alone. But they 
are using flat trolley cars also; and with 
the indomitable pluck which has always 
characterized the citizens of California 
the city of San Francisco will yet aston- 
ish the world. 
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WILL C. JAMES. 


Once upon a time, through a brief 
summer season, a maid and a youth 
dwelt by a tiny, sparkling lake—a lake 
that resembled nothing so much as a gem 
of many facets. Under the white rays of 
the full moon the gem was a diamond. 
But when morning endowed it with a 
wealth of reflections it became turquoise 
and emerald, where sky and trees, and its 


bordering greenery were pictured on its 


surface. Then, in the wonderful color- 
ings of the setting sun it became a great 
red ruby—a yelow topaz—an amethyst, 
and again it flashed with the fires of the 
opal. Sometimes, in the sun’s last rays 
the settings were of gold, and again, in 
the moonlight, they were of silver. The 
couple called it their Diamond Lake— 
and in all its moods it was a dainty gem, 
and oh! such a lovable little lake for a 
youth and maid to dwell upon. 

The youth, since boyhood days, had 
lived close to the heart of nature and 
knew her in her many moods—knew the 
tree by a bit of its leaf or bark—knew 
the hidden haunt of the shy wild flower, 
and recognized each individual chatter 
and ery of the invisible, teeming pop- 
ulace of wood and meadow. 

Student of the waters also was he— 
and to his creel came many a denizen of 
their depths. Knew he wiles by which to 


lure from his bed the lordly pickerel, and 
to tease the king bass to strike at an 
imagined foe, or leap for a seeming tid- 
bit. Student of the little that 
make up the great, he lived and dreamed 


things 


—and his dreams were as white as the 
spirit within him. 

But the lore of the maiden was that 
of the town, and with the ways of nature 
she was not acquaint. Yet she, too, had 
felt the thrall of this summer in the 
midst of nature’s unspoiled 
Little by little the loveliness and mys- 
tery had crept over her, until it had 
gained a generous place in her affections. 
And most of all she had learned to love 
the youth’s battles with the lordlings of 
the lake. Her heart leaped when he 
sprang erect 


varden. 


finger on singing reel 
and through the mad rushes, the leaps 
into air, the vicious shakings of spoon 
and bending of rod—the thrills through 
her body were second only to those of 
the exultant boy. Erect she stood, hands 
pressed upon bosom, her face aglow and 
her nerves atingle—until, when conquest 
was assured, she sank back in a quiver of 
exhaustion. 

Yet, though patiently she waited, 
though carefuly she followed the teach- 
ings of the youth, success, which came 


often to him, was unknown to her rod 
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and reel. And there grew within her a 
great desire to feel, with her own hands, 
the thrill of running line and humming 
click, the electric shock of the quick 
strike, the flash of silvery life cleaving 
the air—to feel this, and to know that 
victory depended on her skill of brain 
and quick muscle. And a desire grew— 
and pervaded her—that some day, dis- 
tant or near, the king bass of the Dia- 
mond Lake might be hers. 

And in the days when the maiden 
dreamed of finny conquest the lad had 
also dreamed—a dream of other things. 
In his eyes a new light was growing and 
glowing as he gazed upon the maid, and 
in his soul a new wonder was spreading 

a wonder that earth could hold so 
much of beauty and of joy. For in his 
heart love had impianted a tiny seed, 
and a great oak had grown. So grew 
his heart’s desire. 

And bye and bye he spoke—the won- 
derful story of old told in the old sweet 
way—with words half whispered ‘mid 
the witchery of moonlight, and flower 
fragrance, and the soft song of the water 
ripples. But if the maiden, in the half 
darkness, saw the love-light in his eyes, 
she understood it not—and in a wonder- 
ing way she laughed. Nota laugh of 
secorn—but the child’s laugh of thought- 
less innocence and unknowingness. And 
ever and again, as he pleaded, she 
laughed anew. 

So sorrow came into his life. And old 
mother earth, seeing his need of sym- 
pathy—of outlifting him from his grief 
—took pity on him and drew him closer 
into her own communion. 

Into the hours of the night, and dur- 
ing the sultry afternoons when the 
maiden slept, he wandered through the 
wood, beyond the beaten paths of men. 
Here, stretched upon the forest moss, he 


watched the moon race through the 
branches above, or listened to the ery of 
thrush, warbler and cardinal. 


And the great, loving Mother—ever 
considerate of her children—eased what 
she could of his pain—each day taking 
him a little further into her confidence— 
revealing a little more of her wondrous 
secrets—of her beauty and mystery. 
Thus she poured into his heart a measure 
of the balm of great peace, which is hers 
alone to give. And, after many days, 
all the woodfolk—the tree gnomes, the 
nymphs, the water dryads and the 
flower fairies, became less fearful and 
peeped at him as he lay dreaming on the 
ground. And as he saw them, and 
smiled upon them a smile of peace and 
good-will, they grew to fear him not, and 
swarmed around him—each busy with 
its own duty—the gnomes pruning the 
trees of withered leaves, polishing the 
acorns, and prying open the burrs of 
chestnut and beech—the nymphs seeing 
that the carpets of the meadow-lands 
were kept bright and clean, that the cur- 
tains of the woodland windows’ were 
properly trimmed and draped; that 
squirrel and chipmunk made no undue 
litter. Sometimes he watched the dryads 
busily untangling the rushes and water 
plants that current, and wind, and boat 
had matted. But best of all he loved to 
watch the flower-fairies at their work— 
dusting the petal of wild rose and blue- 
bell—bringing a drink of dew to the 
columbine—embroidering robes for dec- 
orating the Jacks - in - the - Pulpit — or 
chastising a presumptuous caterpillar 
that ventured too near the blossoms 
under their care. 





And one day a little wild-flower fairy 
came near him, and, looking into his 
eyes, saw his sorrow and the shadow of 
his heart’s desire shining through the 





















windows of his soul. She mourned that 
discontent should mar so lovable a 
youth, and so she hurried away to the 
Wild-F lower Queen. 

**Queen Mother,’’ said she, ‘‘a gift I 


99 


erave for a mortal’s hungry heart. 

The queen mother smiled, a little sadly 
perhaps, and said: 

‘*Ah! would that I could give to all 
mortals—econtent. Yet our gifts to 
them do—many, many times—but go 
astray and bring them misery.’’ 

**Queen Mother, I know not if that be 
so,’’ answered the flower fairy, ‘‘yet I 
would give him his heart’s desire.’ 

‘**Be it so,’’ said the queen, and the 
little fairy hastened away. 

Creeping close to his ear she spoke- 
and it seemed to him an angel’s whisper, 
floating down from heaven itself—so 
sweet—so soft and low, it breathed 
itself into his being. 

**Listen! Oh, Sorrowful!’’ she said. 
‘‘One gift may I bestow upon you. One 
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prayer of your soul may be answered 
one wish of your heart may be granted. 
Oh! mortal, then listen. Till yonder sun 
shall span the earth, I bid you ponder, 
wisely and well; and consider with your 
best wisdom. Then may you choose your 
heart’s desire.’’ 

And the youth was filled with glad 
ness—for her heart’s desire was dear to 
him—and behold a great joy was risen 
within him. 


That evening as lad and maiden fished 
upon the diamond lake, he looked upon 
her with a gentle, longing hunger. For 
with that new grown sympathy of un- 
derstanding which nature had given him 
he began to see that the desire of his 
heart was not her heart’s desire. And 
he knew, now, that his heart must deny 
its own desire, for within it had budded 
a greater wish—the wish that happiness 
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might be given her, even though’ he 
might not be included therein. 

So he spoke to her, and said: ‘* What 
is your heart’s desire?”’ 

And she answered: ‘‘Who may name 
the wants of a maiden’s heart? She 
knows them not herself—they are a lock- 
bound book—and the key is withheld.’’ 

But he pressed her further, saying: 

‘*Surely every man and maid must 
have a master-wish as yet unfilled, may 
not you, then, tell me yours?”’ 

The maiden pondered a moment: ‘‘The 
dream-wishes of a maiden come to her 
as cobwebs from the realms of romance. 
They hearken back to the days of chiv- 
alry—of knights and troubadours—of 
gay appareled steeds. And in each maid- 
en’s bosom lies, mayhap, the wish for a 
coming prince—to wake her from these 
self-same dreams. Yet,’’ and her face 
kindled with a new thought, ‘‘why need 
a maiden stop at wishing for a prince? 
If I am to have a wish fulfilled why not 
crave, instead, a king—a king whom I 
may subjugate and bring beneath my 
sway ?”’ 

Moodily the lad replied: ‘‘I know 
naught of kings, and how they rule and 
where.”’ 

**Oh! Silly!’’ laughed the girl, ‘‘ Why, 
here—here within our own little lake, 
my king—my great King Bass—doth 
dwell—and the desire of my heart is 
that I may bring him to my feet.’’ 

Of such light stuff are the wishes of 
maidens woven. 

And a further sorrow settled upon him 
for he saw that he held not sway in the 
maiden’s thoughts—yet spake he and 
said: ‘‘If such be thy wish I promise it 
shall be granted thee.’’ 





And when the time had passed and 
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the flower-fairy stood before him—his 
wish was made. 

As the little fairy granted it she 
dropped a tear—for she knew it had 


not brought him his heart’s desire. 
+ 7 oe 


When next dawn broke on the little 
lake the maiden sought her friend in 
vain—but on that very dawn, within the 
water’s depths there ruled a new king of 
the finny tribe. 

All night long he had fought the fight 
of the brave—with the lordly museal- 
longe and the sinuous pickerel had he 
fought—even with the mighty bass king 
who had reigned, and the record of 
whose prowess had spread afar over the 
waters. And in this battle of the deep 
the waters were churned into froth—the 
lesser fishes rushed to and fro to escape 
the combat—the reeds and the water- 
plants were torn and draggled—till the 
dryads wrung their hands in despair. 

Still fought he—foe after foe—fought 
till dawn drove them, conquered, to their 
pools. 

The King is dead. 
Long live the King! 


When she came upon the lake, float- 
ing in her little boat, he followed her 
trailing line, and nerved himself to sac- 
rifice. Yet ever he looked at her with 
hungry eyes and empty heart, wonder- 
ing if she missed the lad whom but the 
day before had ridden by her side. 

And so, bye and bye, it happened that 
the maiden—palpitating—eager—nerves 
a-tingle and muscles quivering — was 
fighting a worthy fight with the King 
Fish of the lake. 

As he had fought fiercely the night 
before, so now fought he warily—for he 
would prove her a conqueror worthy to 
subdue a king. Madly he rushed when 
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he felt the line slack, and sturdily, stub- 
bornly be fought when he felt the tension 
of the reel. But ever he fought with 
lips tightly set over the leader, that the 
barb might not tear from his flesh, and 
ever as he felt the line begin to give he 
eased up his mighty strength lest the 
silk strands part, or the supple rod 
split. 

In the boat the maid—with feet firmly 
planted, forefinger snug in the finger 
seat, with left thumb grudgingly letting 
the line run, or with right hand eagerly 
reeling it in. Never still, the crescent 
rod swayed in great half circles—to 
right—to left—and, back again. All the 
lessons she had learned—all the skillful 
play she had watched—came to her aid. 
Though rod bent double—though line 
whipped the water into a cloud of steam 
—through wild rushes, and darts here 
and there—she fought—as steadily—as 
stubbornly as he—her line growing 
shorter and shorter, until, at last, spurn- 
ing the net, she lifted him into the boat, 
where he lay, exhausted and quiet by her 
side. 

The battle over—the battle-lust sati- 
ated—and reaction came. The woman in 
her surged to the fore and, overcome with 
her horror of life-taking, she closed her 
eyes and covered them with her hands. 
Her inner vision however saw all that 
she would shut out from her sight. Be- 
fore it there flashed a hideous pano- 
rama. She lived over again the struggle 
—but with the difference that now she 
saw herself in the depths of the water— 
a barb deep in the flesh of her lips, strug- 
gling, fighting for  life—struggling 
against unseen foes—omniscient, irre- 
sistible foes—against unknown forces— 
potent forces that made themselves mani- 


fest through the acute pain of the barb. 
How terrible, how merciless it all was— 
and oh! the injustice—the wantonness of 
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it. Each moment brought her nearer 
nearer to the unseen horror. Fighting 
in despair. Fighting without hope. 

In a paroxysm of regret she bent over 
him and raised him gently in her arms— 
as a mother lifts her suffering first-born 
—and looked pityingly, tenderly into his 
eyes—eyes transparent and soft as a 
doe’s. And lo, and behold, they held 
and compelled her gaze—for she saw 
within their depths a glory she had 
never seen in the eyes of mau. An! what 
she saw was the soul behind the eyes. 

The miracle—as of old—had happened 
—and at the look of a limpid eye—when 
her heart was near the surface, her soul 
had opened its gates. It was not a mir- 
acle of love—but that of the compre- 
hension of love—a miracle no less won- 
derful, and which may at times lead even 
to love itself. 

So, compassionately she bore him away 
and making a pool in a shady spring- 
fed stretch of the sand, she placed him 
in it, that she might visit and see him. 

And in his heart, the king fish was 
glad that he had been spared to look 
daily upon his heart’s desire. 

Often she came; and ever gazed into 
those wondrous eyes, and as she looked 
the mystery grew. Daily she stood by 
the little pool—as though time sped not 
—and brought her face close to the crest 
of the ripples, that she might see the 
clearer. And still within her soul the 
wonder spread and the fruits of the 
comprehension of love came closer. 

One day she noticed that the level of 
the lake had fallen and the ridge around 
the pool was high and dry—so that the 
water within was seeping through the 
sands. Thereafter each day she labored 


as the Hebrews of old labored through 
their slavery—striving little by little to 
deepen the pool without disturbing the 
clearness of the water—and bringing 
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bucketful after bucketful of fresh water 
—that the soul behind the eyes might 
not die. 

And often upon a nearby flower the 
rose fairy watched her—ever with an un- 
solved question in her little heart—and a 
puzzled look upon her little brow. 

* * x 

One autumn morning the maiden was 
awakened by the storm-crash of the for- 
est. A vague feeling of terror came 
over her as she heard the wind hurling 
tree against tree in the wood, and saw 
through her window the broken twigs 
and branches flying through the air. Peal 
upon peal of thunder and great storm 
flash-lights frightened her as she hur- 
riedly dressed; and wind, rain and hail 
drove her back when she tried to venture 
forth. But a few moments more and the 
storm had spent itself and the sun burst 
through hurrying clouds. 

The maiden sped down the sands and 
fear clutched her heart in a tighter grip 
as she came in sight of the little pond— 
for the great elm which shaded it had 
been uprooted and in falling its branches 
had broken the barriers of sand and al- 
lowed the waters to escape. 

At the bottom of the little pool she 
found him—pinned down by a branch— 
bruised and bleeding—struggling in his 
last gasps. 

Throwing herself upon the sands she 
stretched arms and hands over him as if 
to save him—a great anguish welling up 
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within her—a fierce anguish, that found 
vent in a piteous moan as she feebly 
struggled. The horror of it all engulfed 
and overwhelmed her—rising over her 
in wave after wave—each one of which 
left her shuddering. And of her misery 
was born knowledge—her heart knew. 

Then there came to her a voice that 
breathed comfort in her ear—a_ voice 
that seemed an angel’s whisper—from 
heaven itself—so soft—so sweet and low 
it breathed itself into her being. And 
the voice said: ‘‘Oh, Heart! Purified by 
sorrow, I will grant unto you your 
heart’s desire.’’ 

And the maiden sprang erect, for now 
she knew her heart’s desire. And she 
eried aloud: ‘‘Oh, give unto me the soul 
bel.ind the eyes.’’ 

And as she eried she turned toward 
the pool—but the suffering form was 
gone, and as she turned she saw the lad 
beside her—and in his eyes and _ the 
depths beyond and through them she 
saw—the soul. 

And from his lips the glad ery came 
‘*O heart of my heart’s desire.’’ 

And she whispered in answer and 
these were the words she spoke: 

“‘O heart of my heart! Thou—and 
thou alone—art, and will forever be the 
heart of my heart’s desire.’’ 

And the flower fairy on the wild rose 
was singing love’s own song of triumph 

singing in a voice that was sweet, and 
soft, and low. 
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“The goats whirled around with astonishing 


agility, 








but 
the camera and the rifle were a little too quick for them.” 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


W. H. KIRKBRIDE. 


There is probably no species of game 
in all America which is so seldom hunted, 
or of which we know so little, as the 
Rocky Mountain goat. Even the natur- 
alists could give us but little authentic 
information until recent years, for try 
as they would, they could not obtain a 
living specimen, and consequently had 
to draw their conclusions from the un- 
reliable reports of Indians and trappers, 
or from an examination of a head or 
skin which would at rare intervals come 
into their possession. The early hunters 


and trappers of the far West knew very 
little of the goat, for no other game fre- 
quents the wild rocky wastes which it in- 


habits, and it rarely comes below the tim- 
ber line. Consequently the men of those 
days who hunted as a livelihood had no 
object or inclination for climbing those 
almost inaccessible peaks, merely for the 
purpose of shooting an animal 

commercial value was very small. 


whose 


The ardent sportsman, in his quest 
for new trophies of the chase, was the 
first to penetrate the lonely haunts of 
the goat, and to ascend those towering 
peaks in spite of all obstacles and hard- 
ships, and even to-day he is practically 
its only enemy. 

A well-known zoélogical garden, de- 
sirous of securing such a prize, offered a 
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large reward for the capture and sife 
delivery of a male specimen, and it 
took two men a year of continual hunt- 
ing to trap one, but it died before reach- 
ing its destination. All efforts to domes- 
ticate the goat have been failures, as it 
will not thrive in captivity, regardless of 
the conditions in which it may be kept. 

The Rocky Mountain goat (Haplocer- 
cus montanus) is inappropriately named, 
for in its habits and mode of living, it is 
more closely allied to the antelope and 
chamois than to anything else, and it in 
no way resembles the ordinary goat, ex- 
cept that it has a beard, from whence the 
name undoubtedly originated. Its 
average height is about three feet at the 
shoulder, and it usually stands in a 
stooped position, with head lowered to 
the knees. 

Nature has been unusually kind to 
them, not only placing them in altitudes 
where they are practically free from ene- 
mies, but also giving them a snow-white 
color which makes it very difficult to ob- 
serve them amid their wintry surround- 
ings. 

The deer, the partridge, and the rabbit 
which changes its coat trom brown to 
white according to the season of the 
year, are all greatly protected by their 
coloring, but they have other enemies 
which make their lives a continual 
struggle. The goat lives in an almost 
perpetual land of snow, and hence its 
coat remains the same color all the year, 
though it sheds its hair in summer al- 
most to nudity. In winter it is protected 
by two layers of hair, an outer covering, 
long, thick and shaggy, which comes to 
the knees, and a fine wool-like under 
layer which is a great protection from 
the cold. The former acts as a mack- 
intosh, shedding the snow and _ sleet, 
while the latter answers the purpose of 
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underwear, remaining warm and dry 
amid weeks of the severest weather. 

In marked contrast with the whiteness 
of the hair are the coal black horns, 
hoofs and nozzle. Both the male and fe- 
male possesses horns of equal proportion, 
averaging about eight inches in length, 
and being sharp, pointed and _ turned 
slightly backward. 

This interesting animal is found only 
in the highest mountain ranges of 
western North America, British Colum- 
bia and Alaska, the climate and soil be- 
ing more necessary conditions than alti- 
tude or position. 

The mountain sheep, which is its only 
rival as a climber, is a more graceful per- 
former, but is not as sure-footed, and 
does not scale such impossible walls. The 
sheep gains an elevation by a quick and 
graceful leap, but the goat goes about it 
slowly and awkwardly, literally ‘‘chin- 
ning’’ itself by the mere strength of its 
limbs. The peculiar formation of the 
foot adds greatly-to its prowess as a 
climber. There is a cup-like cavity in 
the hoof which acts as a suction when 
ascending, and in descending they pro- 
trude a highly developed dew-claw, or 
rudimentary toe, which, catching in the 
rocks without yielding, acts as reliably 
as does a clog on an Alpine observation 
ear. : 

Being most anxious to catch a glimpse 
of the famous Billy in its natural do- 
main a friend and I made a trip into the 
goat country of northern Idaho for that 
purpose, and were most fortunate in hav- 
ing our expectations fully realized. I 
‘“‘packed’’ a rifle and my friend a 
camera, though we scarcely dared hope 
to secure a picture of the wary animal. 

On arriving in a wild and desolate re- 
gion known as ‘‘Goat Hills,’’ we left our 
horses and proceded the rest of the way 
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“On reaching a wild and desolate region known as Goat 
Hills, we left our horses and proceeded on foot.” 





“Two goats were unsuspiciously browsing on the wall-like 
side of the opposite mountain.” 
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We could ride no further. 


on foot, and I must acknowledge my en- 
thusiasm sank somewhat at sight of the 
frowning walls of jagged rock which 
looked appalling to me as they arose, se- 
vere and forbidding, hundreds of feet 


straight into the air. 


For three days, from early morning 
till late at night, we clambered up those 
impossible-looking walls of rock, and 
down again into seemingly bottomless 
eafions with unceasing regularity, slip- 
ping, tumbling, and crawling on hands 
and knees over ledges that I would have 
said a bird could not have flown over so 
formidable did they appear to me. But 
for the repeated and unmistakable signs 


of goats which were more and more ap- 


parent at every mile, my courage must 
have failed me. The fourth day out our 
patience was rewarded by a sight which 
sent the sporting blood racing through 
our veins, and all thoughts of fatigue 
and disappointment were forgotten. Far 
across a ravine were two goats, unsus- 
piciously grazing on the wall-like side of 
the opposite mountain. If we could get 
around them, and above them, it would 


mean a picture and a goat, but it would 
take an hour’s hard elimbing to get in 
that position, and in the meantime they 
might dash off and all would be lost. No, 
it was too risky; we would have a try at 
them with the camera at any cost. Flat 
on our stomachs we began crawling out 
to the brink of our side of the cafion, di- 
rectly opposite the goats, but unfortun- 
ately too far above them to take a good 
picture. The mountain side fell off at a 
frightful pitch, but spying a ledge some 
feet below, my friend resolutely swung 
the camera over his back, and began low- 
ering himself toward it, in order to get 
the proper angle for the picture. I re- 
mained where I was with rifle in readi- 
ness, in order to take a chance shot in 
ease the goats became alarmed. They 
must have observed my companion, as 
there were no trees or shrubbery to con- 
ceal him, but they evidently thought him 
one of their kind, so seldom did they see 
anything else descending such a _ de- 
eclivity. Their mode of living, and ab- 
sence of danger, makes them fearless and 
somewhat foolhardy, as they rarely en- 
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counter an enemy in their exclusive habi- 
tations. 

Afraid to stir, I was beginning to be- 
come alarmed at my friend’s absence, 
when his head bobbed up serenely, and 
he joyfully whispered that he had 
cured a photograph. During this excit- 


Se- 


ing interval the goats had quietly con- 
tinued their grazing, without changing 
their positions more than a few feet. 
Taking a huge bowlder for a land- 
mark, we made a long detour to the left, 
descending the ineline, and circling up 


ward on the opposite side with as much 
speed as the roughness of the country 
would permit. 

On reaching the summit we found our- 
selves on a small plateau, and almost op- 
posite our landmark. The excitement 
now grew intense, for in all probability 
the goats were within some fifty yards of 
us. After a whispered consultation we 
decided to crawl up to a large bowlder 
close to the brink, and 


await develop- 
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With extreme caution ad- 


vanced with eat-like movements, 


ments. we 
for a 
single mis-step might send a thousand 
loose stones rumbling down the _ slope, 
and all would be lost. 

Reaching our hiding place in safety 
we knelt down, and removing our hats, 
We 
about twenty vards down the hill, but no 


. 


peered cautiously out. could see 
with 
knelt 


with 


goats were in sight. Trembling 
excitement, we 
least five 


eamera and riflefl in readiness for any- 


nervousness and 
thus for at minutes, 
thing that might happen. 

Suddenly some six inches of a snow- 
white hump appeared directly in front 
of us, and remained motionless, clearly 
outlined against the horizon. 

Our hearts nearly stood still with ex- 
eitement. Then another appeared, and 
both grew larger until a pair of narrow 
comical faces, long white and 
bead-like eyes arose into view. That they 


beards, 


saw or smelled us was apparent from 


The foot of the goat, showing 
the cup-like cavity and dew- 


claws which are 


so instru- 


mental in their climbing. 
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their actions. Though every muscle was 
aching from our strained positions, we 
remained as motionless as if we were sit- 
ting for our pictures, afraid even to wink 
an eye. 

Our patience proved better than 
theirs, for presently their curiosity got 
the better of them, and they came to the 
top of the brink in full sight. 

I will never forget that picture, the 
endless view of barren mountain peaks, 
and cafions, the two white apparations 
vividly outlined against the bright blue 
sky, and the deep green valley far below, 
with the little snake-like river running 
through it. 

My friend, in his anxiety to take the 
picture, exposed too much of his person, 
and in an instant the goats wheeled 
around with astonishing agility, but 
the camera and the rifle were just a 





little quicker. The snap of the shutter 
and the report of the gun were almost in- 
stantaneous, and hurrying to the brink 
we were in time to see one goat lumber- 
ing recklessly, awkwardly down the 
steep decline, but with never a slip or 
tumble, the raising and placing of each 
foot being as certain as if it had been 
running on a well paved street. 

For a moment we watched it, and then 
it disappeared, where or how, I know 
not. The other goat we found far below, 
lodged in amongst the debris. The bul- 
let had entered back of the shoulder, 
killing instantly. 

Securing the head and hide we started 
out for home, supremely happy in spite 
of bruised bodies and tired limbs, for the 
trophies on our backs and the films in 
our camera were ample recompense for 
all the hardships suffered. 
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The Dutton Camp at Pleasant Island, Maine. 
Harry Doughton of Boston. 


Built for 


Photo by Harry Packard. 








‘COON HUNTING. 


E. E. ARMSTRONG, D. D. S. 


It is said that every event that comes 
within our range of vision is stored away 
in some cell of our brain and will at 
some future time be recalled. If that is 
true no doubt some of us spend some 
very unpleasant half hours alone with 
our thoughts. 

On the other hand, nothing affords us 
greater pleasure than to recall some of 
the days of our past that have given us 
no end of pleasure. For instance, who 
cannot sometimes drive away dull care 
by recalling to mind, and perhaps tell- 
ing to some friend, some of the pleasant 
days spent in the quest of game. As 
the rings of smoke ascend from my 
cigar even now I am reminded of some 
good old ’coon hunts that afforded me a 


great deal of pleasure in days gone by. 
I would not presume to say that hunt- 
ing this animal is the greatest of all 
sports, for it isn’t, but I do say that 
it sometimes gives you hair-raising ex- 


citement, mingled with side-spliting 
laughter that does not have to take a 
back seat for anybody’s sport. 


Take about four young fellows brim 
full of life, two good ’coon hounds, a 
sharp ax, a pocket full of matches, and a 
damp evening in October or November, 
and you have all the outfit needed for a 
hunt. I am speaking now of the section 
of Missouri in which I was raised. Hav- 
ing just such an outfit as this, we started 
out one, evening with our hearts set on 
having the biggest ’coon fight the coun- 
try had ever known. 


Everything seemed to be in our favor 
that night, and before Old Sol’s beaming 
countenance lighted the eastern horizon 


we had succeeded in bagging eight of the 
ring-tailed tribe. 

We had not gone more than a quarter 
of a mile from the house when old 
Sounder, a ’coon dog tried and true, 
struck a hot track and proceeded to 
make it known to us and the surround- 
ing community by such a bellowing as 
makes the heart of a hunter leap to his 
mouth. He was soon joined by the other 
dog and they followed the creek for some 
distance, crossing it two or three times, 
and then struck out across the hill to 
the hollow on the other side. At the 
top of the hill the dogs lost the trail for 
a moment but soon found it again ani 
away they went, bellowing with all thei: 
might. 

I have read lots about the music of 
the hounds and all that, but when it 
comes to telling it on paper it is very 
commonplace as compared to what the 
musie really is when you hear it. I| can 
hear that ringing sound now, and feel 
some of the thrill, but I cannot convey 
the impression to you unless you have 
been there yourself. If you have ex- 
perienced the thrill, just close your eyes 
now for a minute and imagine yourself 
back there, and you will hear the echoes 
as they sound faintly across the hollows. 

Our dogs soon barked ‘‘treed’’ and we 
lost no time in getting to where they 
were. The tree proved to be an old hol- 
low white oak which was very easily cut 
down. This was an unusual experience, 
too, for the ’coons generally seek re- 
fuge in some place that is not easily ac- 
cessible. There were four of them in 
this tree, the mother and three young 
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ones. The young ones were practicaliy 
grown, however, and full of fight. While 
the dogs were busy fighting one of the 
young ones, the mother ‘coon came out 
and joined in the fray. If you have 
ever seen a mother ’coon fight for her 
young you will know that the fight was 
fast and furious. 
hands at the business, though, and the 
kill was soon made. 


The dogs were old 


We did not know there were any more 
in the tree until the dogs took the trail 
right from the stump. After making 
the woods ring for about five minutes, 
they treed once more. It was necessary 
to climb this tree to scare the coon out, 
so one of the boys soon ‘‘got busy’’ while 
the rest of us cheered him on. 

Did you ever climb a tree where it was 
about twenty feet to the first imb. You 
start out bravely and for ten feet go it 
as easy as falling off a log; 
hand slips a little—not much, but just 
enough to make you gasp and eatch your 
breath. You pause a moment and look 
up. That limb looks farther away than 
teeth 
again; you are getting weak; 


then one 


ever, you grit your and start 
your legs 
and arms are skinned, but the boys below 
are shouting ‘‘Go it!’’ and you struggle 


m. A little more progress and you get 
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You be- 


gin to swear and vow if you were down 


a piece of bark in your eye. 


the ‘coon could stay up the tree and you 


would stay on the ground. You can’t 


go back now, or the boys would never 
cease to call you coward, and perhaps 
your sweetheart’s brother is in the 
Just as you feel your last bit 
of strength has left you and you are 
sorry you swore a moment before, be- 
cause you expect to drop and be killed, 
your fingers touch the limb above. With 
a last great effort you sueceed in getting 


crowd. 


on to the limb, where you sit for about 
two minutes and smile at how brave you 
The 
rest of the climb is easy, and soon down 
comes the ‘coon, and another fight is on. 


are and what a climber you are. 


After the kill was made in this case 
the boy up the tree surprised his com- 
panions by saying he had another for 
them as soon as they were ready for it. 

After this fight we built a fire and 
rested for a while, swapping yarns as we 
toasted our shins and ate some good old 
Jonathan apples. We caught four more 
‘coons before morning and went home 
as that was the 
best night’s sport we had ever had ’coon 
hunting. 


feeling in good spirits, 








Ready to pack the bear to the launch for Vancouver. 


HUNTING UP INDIAN RIVER. 


LAURIE A. SCOTT. 


(Continued From Last Number.) 


After resting up in Vancouver for a 
few weeks, a restlessness came upon me 
again—a desire to have another hunting 
trip before I left for my home in the 
islands. Therefore when Hugh called, 
telling me that he and a friend were 
going on aten days’ hunt up Indian 
River, twenty-three miles from Vancouw- 
ver, and asked me to go along, I did not 
hesitate an instant. I packed the neces- 
sary outfit, and we started in a blinding 
snow-storm on the launch ‘‘May,’’ 
Thursday, November 30th. 

This launch ride was one of the most 
beautiful I have ever experienced. We 
wound in and out round hundreds of 


little fir-clad islets, when the snow hung 
lightly upon the tips of the branches, 
looking like silvery threads from hun- 
dreds of Christmas trees, making the 
whole look like a fairy land beyond de- 
scription. 

Reaching the mouth of the river at 5 
p. m. we found the tide just right to al- 
low the launch to cross over the mud 
banks in safety at the mouth of the river. 

We anchored opposite what looked 
like a deserted logger’s cabin, so con- 
eluded to utilize this house instead of 
tenting in the snow. We found an en- 
trance into the cabin and discovered it 
contained three rooms, one for a living- 
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room and a bedroom each for Messrs. Al- .: 


fred Le Page and Hugh McCain, and 
myself. 

Hugh had brought along a small camp 
stove which he set up in the living room, 
taking out a pane of glass from one of 
the windows to let the stove pipe 
through. We found this stove a great 
comfort in every way. In fact we could 
not have done without it, as firewood in 
log form was searce around the cabin. 
There was nothing in the hut but a 
small tuble, a couple of rickety chairs, 
and a good many bales of hay. Some of 
the latter we used as bedding with our 
blankets spread on top, which made a 
comfortable resting place. As it was too 
late and dark to go out, we made camp 
snug, and shortly after our evening meal 
retired. 

The following morning at daylight we 
made breakfast and immediately after- 
wards took the boat and rowed up the 
river for some miles. It was slow work, 
for in many places the boys had to tow 
the boat across the rapids, of which there 
were a great many. Rounding a sheer 
bare bluff we came upon a flat sort of 
plateau, edged in by high hills on three 
sides—a kind of basin about six miles 
square. Here we saw fresh bear sign 
everywhere in the new snow, some only 
about half an hour old, and my spirits 
rose to the occasion, for I felt certain I 
should be successful this time. But how 
I wished we had the dogs along. I had 
advertised in all the Vancouver papers 
for a week but to no purpose. People 
had every other kind of trained game 
dogs, but none for bear. The day before 
I set out, I chanced to hear of a Mr. 
Anson who had two bear dogs, so I drove 
over to his place about eight miles out 
from North Vancouver to see if he would 


hire them out for some days, but noth- 
ing I offered would move him. He 
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would not let them go, much to my re- 
gret. 

We followed the fresh signs for some 
little distance, but the underbrush was 
very thick, and we made too much noise 
going through, so we returned to the 
boat, getting back to camp in a very 
short while, shooting twelve rapids on 
the return to our cabin. Alfred got a 
few duck on the way, which we fried for 
dinner that night. The days were so 
short (it being quite dark at 4 p. m.), 
that we had to put in all the time hunt- 
ing while daylight was possible, for | 
did not care to go back over the rapids in 
the darkness. That night 1 had a chill, 
and my fever rose, while breathing be- 
came difficult and | was afraid | was 
threatened with pneumonia. Going to 
and fro from the hot room into the, for 
me, unaccustomed snow, was doubtless 
the cause. The two boys were exceedingly 
kind, doing for me what they could. 
Alfred took the launch into Vancouver, 
bringing back a few remedies which 
helped me considerably. However, | lay 
in the cabin feeling most miserable all 
Saturday and Sunday. These days it 
rained and we were afraid the fresh 
bear signs in the snow would by this 
time be quite obliterated. 

On Monday, November 4th, | felt so 
much better that I ventured out in the 
boat and we rowed up to the plateau. 
All fresh signs had disappeared, so we 
continued up stream for about four 
miles. I felt too weak as yet to get out 
and do much tramping. We came upon 
a couple of huts where two Indians 
lived, fishing and trapping. They told 
us they had nineteen bear traps set far- 
ther up the river, but so far had neither 


caught or seen any bear. We did not 
mention our plateau and the fresh signs 
we had seen, although it would not have 
mattered much, as the Indians are too 








lazy to hunt actively; but they might set 


their traps there, which we wished to 
avoid. We bought 
from them, which made a change in our 
meal that night. Looking at the high 
cliffs above us, while going down stream 
we saw quite a few goats, but although 
I should have liked to have had a good 
goat head, I was too eager after bear to 
attempt the climb after them. 


some good salmon 


Next morning, Tuesday, the 5th, we 
traveled up stream again. The river was 
wider and swifter, so we did not have to 
tow over so many rapids, for the few 
days’ rain had swollen the stream quite a 
bit. We got to our plateau at noon and 
determined to explore as much as possi- 
ble that day, although Hugh did not 
think the bear would be down for the 
salmon until dusk, about 3 o’clock. Mov- 
ing the boat silently in a little cove, we 
separated, taking each our own course, 
Hugh going inland, and I following the 
river bank. Alfred stayed in the cabin 
this day to do some duck shooting, for 
he only had a shot gun along, caring 
more for birds than for bigger game. In 
an hour’s time I came suddenly upon 
Hugh examining some very fresh signs 
leading over a log in a slough of the 
main river. The half eaten salmon lay 
all around and Hugh said a bear must 
have passed there very shortly before. 
As we stood there silently scanning the 
underbrush a big black bear came up 
from the main river, and crossed over 
the slough about 100 yards distant. 
Hugh waited for me to fire, but I found 
I could not get to the trigger with my 
thick gloves on, so I told him to let go, 
which he did, hitting him square on the 
hind-quarters, making him jump. In the 
meantime I had got rid of my gloves and 
I followed with a shot in the same place, 
making him hesitate‘a moment as_ he 
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gave another jump. However, he kept 
going, and vanished into the brush, as 
Hugh gave him a third bullet, but 
whether this hit him or not we could not 
tell. If we had had dogs at this time, we 
would have got him within a few min- 
utes. We followed his blood tracks on 
the patches of snow here and there, over 
wind falls and through gullies for about 
two miles. Several times we came across 
a place where he had sat down to lick his 
wounds, so we knew he was pretty badly 
wounded. 

Getting to a precipitous hillside, I 
started to climb up the sides, where a 
very good path had been made by the 
bears, for tracks were everywhere. I 
wanted to follow him all night, but the 
sun was going down and we had nothing 
to eat with us, so Hugh proved wiser 
than I, insisting upon our returning to 
the boat, and renewing the chase in the 
morning. I saw his wisdom when re- 
tracing our steps for I still felt very 
weak after my siege of sickness, and was 
glad enough to reach our cabin, instead 
of wandering over the hillside all night. 

During the night I was awakened by 
hearing the everlasting 
down on the roof, and I knew 
chances of following Bruin were gone 
again. My fears were realized 
morning, for it was pouring steadily and 
black clouds were all over the sky, so I 
made up my mind to take the launch 
that day with Alfred Le Page, into Van- 
couver to make a final endeavor to get 
Mr. Anson’s bear dogs. I was deter- 
mined to get a bear. Hugh stayed in 
eamp while I put my plans in execution, 
reaching Vancouver late that evening. 
Next morning I hunted up Mr. Anson, 
and after an hour’s pleading I got the 
dogs. Joyfully I returned to Indian 
River on Friday morning, November 


rain pelting 


our 


next 
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Sth, and proudly handed over the dogs . 


to Hugh. He had brought in a splendid 
buck 


reveled in venison that evening at din- 


while we were absent, so we 


ner. Grouse and duck every day began 
to get tiresome and we were glad of a 
change. 

The following morning (Saturday) we 
traveled up to our plateau again, and let 
would 
One was a smart little Irish ter- 


the dogs loose to see how 
work. 


they 


which 
we soon discovered, while the other one 


rier, splendid at treeing grouse 


sullen, 
Whether 
there was no new scent, after the rains, 
or whether he was only sulky we could 
not find out, for all he would do was fol- 
low at our heels, while the little one kept 
We shot a 
the day I 


eagle. 


was a mixed mongrel dog, very 
who would do no work at all. 


treeing grouse continually. 
few of them, and later in 
killed a large bald This was 
supposed to be a good omen to have 
in camp, and I only hoped it would 
bring me the luck I was wishing for. My 
time was now limited, as I was booked to 
leave for the Islands on December 19th, 
and I had only a few days left. 

Not seeing any very fresh signs we 
concluded to try their dens next day, 
which we surmised must be about at the 
head of the plateau, where very large 
caves were, being ideal places for bear 
dens, and we wanted to see how the dogs 
would work here. Next morning being 


Sunday, we made the start, taking a 


little luncheon along and leaving the 
boat under some overhanging trees. We 
went through a fine open country cover- 
ing about the same ground over which 


we had tracked the wounded bear. 
Reaching the same steep hillside which I 
had tried to scale before, I causually 
glanced up and saw a big bear ambling 
along above us on the side of the moun- 


tain, taking a downward course to the 
I was right behind Hugh, while 
one dog was sniffing at our heels and 
The other little one 
Whether the bear saw 
us or not I could not tell. All I remem- 
ber is that I was desperately determined 
to get him, and without a word I raisec 
my rifle and fired, shooting him clean 


river. 


made no move to go. 
was out of sight. 


through the stomach and completely dis- 
emboweling him, as we discovered later. 
He gave a jump, rolling over and over 
down the mountain side. When we at 
last reached the spot we waited a while 
in ease he was not quite dead. We did 
not want to shoot again, for I did noi 
rare to have the hide pierced any more 
than I could help. However, he 
quite dead when we reached him, the fall 
helping to finish him as much as the shot, 
Hugh was highly delighted 
at my success, throwing up his hat and 
making the hills re-echo with his shouts. 
while I felt very proud and thankful to 
have got a bear at last, As I wanted to 
take the whole careass into Vancouver, 
Hugh ‘‘siwashed’’ him and packed him 
on his back as far as the boat. He 
proved a heavy burden, but Hugh man- 
aged it finally, after a great many rests, 
reaching the river quite exhausted. We 
shot down the rapids at a great rate, and 
triumphantly showed Alfred our prize. 


was 


I suppose. 


That night we reveled in grouse, duck, 
venison and bear steaks for dinner, 
surely a king’s repast, which we did 
full justice to. We packed everything 
on to the launch next morning, arriving 
at Vancouver late in the afternoon, 
taking the bear right to the hotel, where 
I displayed him to my numerous and ad- 
miring friends. His hide was splendid, 
the fur being a couple of inches long, 
and we judged his weight to be about 
200 pounds. 



































The Start—Mrs. C. R. Hutchison’s first attempt at snow- 
shoeing, Hahn's Peak, Colo. 


Snow-shoeing in Colorado. 

















L. 
The Finish. 

















OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS 


Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 


true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed tpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowi 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 

















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time 





of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not, our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE AMERICAN “IBEX.” 


Throughout the Rocky Mountain region 
from El Paso to Dawson City belief in the 
existence of an undiscovered American Ibex 
springs eternal in the human mind. Again 
and again has the creature been seen and re- 





Rocky Mountain sheep horns. 


ported, with positiveness and particularity. 
From the state of Washington, one man sent 
a very good drawing of its head and horns, 





and from Colorado came a photograph, an 
admirable description, and measurements, of 
a specimen which had actually been shot and 
mounted. Two really distinguished sports- 
men of our acquaintance were with some 
difficulty convinced that a journey in pur- 
suit of the horned mystery would be a waste 
of time. 

The spirit of investigation which prompts 
the pursuit of a mysterious animal, is highly 
commendable. Without it the scientific 
world would lose much. At the same time, 
it is unfortunate that all Rocky Mountain 
hunters can not know that there really is 
not the faintest probability of the discovery 
in America of any living representative of 
the genus Capra, and that it is useless to 
pursue the phantom “ibex”™ of the West. 

The specimen shot in Colorado and sub- 
mitted to us was a domestic goat, presum- 
ably of Spanish breed, that had escaped 
from captivity and become wild and self- 
supporting. Such animals account for some 
of the “‘ibexes” that have been observed. A 
pair of horns and a pelt recently sent to us 
by Dr. D. T. MacDougal, from the Desert 


Botanical Laboratory at Tucson, Arizona, 
illustrate another source of honest belief in 
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the existence of an American Ibex. 
Dougal, who is himself a keen naturalist, 
had no difficulty in naming at sight the spe- 
cies which these specimens represent, but he 
kindly elected to afford us another practical 
demonstration of an “ibex’’ story reduced to 
its lowest terms. The animal shot as an 
“ibex” in the Santa Catalina mountains of 
Arizona proves to be a big-horn mountain 
sheep, female, (Ovis canadensis), about four 
years old. As in all horns of female moun- 
tain sheep, these describe only a quarter of 
a circle, and in their lack of curvature they 
are slightly goat-like. 


A FREAK 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send you here- 
with photo of a malformed elk tooth. I have 
had the tooth on exhibition but have found 
no one in this section, that has ever seen 
one like it, although a great many elk are 
killed in the surrounding country. I would 


A study in elk tusk malformation. 


Dr. Mac- 


Beyond doubt, the many “ibex’’ stories 
and queries that have so frequently arisen 
during the past fifteen years, originated in 
honestly made but wholly erroneously obser- 
vations of domestic goats running wild, of 
mountain sheep ewes, whose horns always 
are short and rather straight, and of young 
mountain sheep rams. 

In this connection, it may also be noted 
that in many instances female white moun- 
tain sheep seen at a distance have been mis- 
takenly identified as mountain goats. 

W. T. HORNADAY, 
(In N. Y. Zoo Soc. Bulletin.) 


ELK TUSK. 


be pleased to have you inform me if you 
know of any other teeth like this one and 
would be pleased to have you estimate its 
value. 

Tne double tooth, as you can see from 
photograph, is well formed and very nicely 
colored. Any information that you can give 
me will be very much appreciated. 

The photograph shows a view of both 
sides. LEON. F. MOLLINELLI. 

Pocatello, Idaho, Jan. 28, 1907. 


This tusk is a remarkable freak and a 
great curiosity (we never having seen one 
like it before). It would be very difficult, 
however, to estimate its value, that depend- 
ing altogether on how badly a 
wanted it.—Editor. 


purchaser 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS IN NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


The mysteries in the care of wild animals 
in captivity are numerous and perplexing. 
By way of illustration, take the White Moun- 
tain Goat, (Oreamnos montanus). In August, 
1905, we possesed .four fine, healthy speci- 
and kept them at the old Prong- 
Horned Antelope House. In September of 
that year, all of died. In October, 
1905, we acquired five more specimens from 
the same locality as the original herd, but 
one year younger. We quartered i.em in the 
same spot, in care of the same keeper, who 
has fed them in precisely the same manner 
as the preceding bunch, except that their 
crushed oats have been prepared in the park 
and are now known to be pure. The reason 
why we have made no other change in the 


mens, 


them 


care of the second flock is, that the first was 
cared for to the best of our ability, and we 
knew of only one improvement to make. 

To-day the second flock of five in intact, 
and in excellent health and vigor. Its mem- 
bers seem to be as large and as vigorous as 
wild goats of the same age. They are not 
kept on Mountain Sheep Hill because for 
some unknown reason they never have 
thriven there. By means of some very 
steep runways of planks, they have been 
given access to the roof of their rustic barn, 
and the snow-white flock, walking indiffer- 
ently over the steep slope, or perching on 
the comb, is one of the most startling and 
amusing spectacles in the park.—N. Y. Zoo- 
logical Society Report. 


(See Opposite Page) 
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Mrs. C. R. Hutchison enjoys the sport. 


Grouse Hunting in Colorado. 


See Opposite Page. 





Where the blue grouse go in the fall, 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


GROUSE IN THE TREE AND IN THE PAN. 
(See Opposite Page) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Grouse shooting 
on the main range of the Rockies was very 
good the past season. After the middle of 
September the birds begin to go up from 
the foot-hills and are found among the 
huckleberry and raspberry bushes which are 
usually on the north side of the mountains. 
The cock grouse bunch by themselves and 
stay pretty close to the timber, while the old 
hens and their flocks get out into the open 
or among dead timber and logs. I have seen 
as many as 100 cock grouse in one bunch. 
When scared up they usually go into trees 
and a .22 is then the proper thing. 


It is surprising how several big grouse 
can fly into a spruce tree, when you can’t see 
one of them. They are certainly good on 
the hide. In the winter they stay in the 
spruce and feed largely on moss that grows 
on the body of the tree. 


Grouse that have been fattened on wild 
raspberries have a flavor of their own. Last 





fall I invited a few friends out to my camp 
for a grouse dinner, there being about a 
dozen in the party. We set the table out 
under the big pine, my 10x12 tent being a 
little small. We were a little shy on dishes, 
but condensed milk cans for cups, bucket 
lids for plates and a few pocket knives 
fixed us out nicely. The dinner was cooked 
on a big bed of coals outside and was as fol- 
lows: Young grouse, cut in halves, rolled in 
flour and fried in butter; grouse pot pie 
(seven large grouse boiled with potatoes and 
dumplings); six whple grouse baked in 
Dutch ovens with swet potatoes; Dutch oven 
bread (aot); one roast venison loin and two 
pants mountain trout; plum pudding made 


with venison tallow and brandy sauce (that 
one of the party said was a little hilarious), 
and then the regulation camp coffee. 


The dinner must have been well cooked, 
for the way those friends ate was a joy to 


see. SAM STEVENS. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A young admirer of Outdoor Life, Master James Spencer, 
son of J. H. Spencer of North Yakima, Wash, 

















SHE: 
Why don’t you wear a decent face My face is not my fortune, sir; 
To help you whine, I shun a row. 
And say “bow-wow!” as off you race? A lady dog is not a cur— 
Just look at mine! Don’t howl “bow-wow!” 
L. F. BROWN. 


oh oh 


> > - 


JACK. 


My dog an’ me. He’s a puppy—Jack 

Or was a few moments ago. Tom Jinks 

"Ud best shut his mouth, not tell what he thinks 

"Bout my dog an’ me. When we’s crossin’ the track 

That tarnal fiyer, ’twas, that killed Jack. 

Tom Jinks says the caboose just whistled: ‘‘Out 

The way, boy!” I did, but Jack just about 

A foot of him what didn’t. Tom Jinks yelled ‘‘Back, 

ou dog!” Course, I was skeert, an’ yelled‘‘Come, Jack!”’ 

*’Tween us two makin’ him mind, he’s dead; there 

Hain’t a whole leg left on him anywhere. 

Wha’d he known ’bout makin’ my dog mind, say? 

Ohi! dear me, It’s awful Jonesome here to day! 

Fur hon’st I hope angels keeps dogs, don’t you? 

An’ they’d go right to talkin’ to him, too! 

Hope they won’t chase him with a long fish- pole. 

Heu make ’em a dandy fur huntin’ a rat- hole; 

Then he could go right to barkin’ up there— 

He’s good, he won’t hurt ’em if they take care 

An’ get kind o’ ’quainted-like with him first. 

Mebbe they won't one of ’em angels durst 

Pat him on his head. Whew! Wisht I had him‘ back: 

*“would be a cold day ‘fore they’d get my Jack. 
DEDIE HAYES KILIAN. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WBST. 


ANTAGONIZING GUIDES AND SPORTSMEN—A PROTEST. 


“But when a man’s fancy gets astride of his reason; when imagination is 
at cuffs with the senses, and common understanding as well as common sense 


kicked out of doors, the first proselyte he makes is himself; and when that is 
once compassed the difficulty is not so great in bringing over others; a strong 
delusion always operating from within as vigorously as from without.” 





Sportsmen of average enthusiasm and 
skill, whatever may have been their experi- 
ence, or, in other words, the great body of 
men who love fishing, camping, hunting, 
canoeing and the outdoor life, will demand 
an apology for the publication by a self-ap- 
pointed holder of a brief in a case he has cre- 
ated himself in favor of guides and against 
sportsmen, which was published in Outdoor 
Life for February. It is signed with the 
name of a lieutenant in the United States 
Army and dated at Fort Crook. He should 
realize that his article will be deplored and 
deprecated by guides themselves. It may 
have been published to create a discussion 
in print which cannot fail to weaken the 
cordiality of guides and average sportsmen 
for each other. Charity to its writer seems 
to require belief that he has seen or heard 
of a few sportsmen who abused guides; and 
so assumes that all sportsmen are to be 
branded as hogs. Because he may know of 
some varlets in the West who mask as 
sportsmen, he has rushed into print and 
abused the entire body of sportsmen. This 
stamps him as ignorant and incapable, inso- 
lent also if he does not square his state- 
ments with what he knows, An intemperate 
fulmination should not provoke sportsmen 
into bandying epithets, or charging offensive 
writers with peace of conceit and hopeless- 
ness of imbecility. They should rather ac- 
cept or condemn on a writer’s own state- 
ments. Reference to the article by the 
writer from Fort Crook will show these 
charges: 


He never hires a guide (which seems to 


mean that no guide should be hired by a 
sportsman). 


Tired men seeking escape from confine- 
ment and city desks must not camp, hunt or 
fish, because less strong and familiar with 
a forest, mountain range or river than a 
guide; if they do, they are dudes and ten- 
derfoots, and contemptible. 


Anyhow they must do all the cooking, 





= 
‘ 


—Tale of a Tub. 


tent-pitching and bed-making for themselves 
and pay the guide for doing such things for 
such guide only, or they are weaklings to 
be covered with obloquy. 

No real sport but runs up and down 
mountains and gets cold and wet, and kills 
deer that way. A noble sample of what 
the Fort Crook man cites to prove this was 
his crossing a frightful cafion, climbing three 
miles of bluffs and shale rock, or piercing 
a like distance beside of a pine jungle, shot 
a deer, dressed it, cut off the hind quarters 
and did a heart-breaking stunt back to camp 
with that meat, weighing nearly 100 pounds, 
in hot weather and with no water, using 
tote-ropes which cut the buckskin shirt to 
the shoulders until they bled. (How the 
stalking hunters of Maine, New Brunswick, 
etc., would laugh at this!) But the average 
sportsman wears shoes to be heard half a 
mile; his pigmy energy is sapped away every 
time he lifts afoot; he “quits” after exhaust- 
ing days and nights, and shoots chipmunks. 
At each frontier town residents know hun- 
dreds of such “sports.” 


Then they lie in the sporting publications 
about the big game they kill on the trip. 
All guides know this and denounce writings 
by sports as rot. This contempt entitles 
them to a reputation and quality which is 
an endowment qualifying them to be hired. 
(The plainly-implied charge is that all 
sportsmen are liars—for he cites the false- 
hood meaning it as a typical case.) 


When a sport does not suffer cold and 
wet and pain in silence and then employs 
more men, he is not worthy of the guide’s 
statement that “he is no dude.” More, he 
must at once tell the guide he knows noth- 
ing, and wants to learn, and to do every- 
thing himself, and must not be treated as an 
employer but as a docile pupil. He must do 
not less than half the work. 


Thus this Fort Crook man, who confesses 


he has never paid a guide, says the sport 
who does and relies on the guide’s skill and 
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special knowledge of a location and help and 
work, must pay the guide, if the sport geis 
no service at all. 

He must “pitch in’ and work, patch moc- 
casins, cut wood, gather spruce or pine 
boughs, make them into beds, catch and 
dress fish and game, make fires in the rain, 
.cook and “rustle” whether the guide does or 
not, but pay the guide anyhow, and “go and 
go and go” until exhausted to the point of 
collapse, and surely “all in.” Even then, 
to win a guide’s respect, you must hunt so 
hard that your work equals that of your 
men, 

“My idea” is that guides are companions 
of “average” sportsmen—so guides are never 
regarded as such. It is an insult to a paid 
guide to expect him to make a bed or build 
a fire, saddle a horse or carry a rifie, If 
you can’t cook, you must learn; set the 
table, wash the dishes. Don’t wait to have 
the guide tell you, or how; he wants to be 
made to understand that you insist on do 
ing all this for yourself, and will growl if 
he doesn’t make you. And donotquit except 
after dropping with exhaustion. Let the 
guide hunt alone if he does not object, and 
want you with him. And a vital point is 
that you must always bear in mind and act 
up to the fact that the guide’s reputation 
depends on the size of your bag. This Fort 
Crook man even says he “has something to 
say later” about these outraged rights of the 
guide. He cites nothing but sample in- 
stances of clumsy blundering by sportsmen; 
so they are all idiots; for that is the one 
inference he means and asserts. Then, he 
says, the guides curse secretly, but smile 
into the sports’ faces. 

If denials are made of all this having 
been flaunted into the faces of sportsmen, 
readers are reminded that they have only 
to read the article itself and find that every 
citation as above is correctly made. A 
bucket of dirty water is thrown over sports- 
men with a blare of army trumpets and then 
they are in duty bound to be grateful for it! 

This new gospel of the camp and sport 
is delightful in its unconsciousness of the 
fact that it is buffoonery and impudence— 
rank scolding; offensive assumption to in- 
struct, fanfare of zeal, absence of all dis- 
cretion. By what right does he assume to 
relish as “true” that every sportsman as- 


sumes to know as much about the hunting 
and fishing—for the special knowledge of 
which the guide has been hired for a special 
location? Why does he assume that be- 
cause of that fact, the guide has any right 
to assume or does assume that his employer 
is beneath contempt? After forty years of 
hiring guides, living with them for months, 
traversing more than 4,000 miles of quick 
water, sleeping in bags with them on 
glaciers for ten days at a time, owlng a 
thousand courtesies to them from the center 
of Vancouver Island all along the angling 
waters contiguous to the Canadian Pacific 
railway and in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland, | speak for 
them with much confidence that they will 
not allow such maligning. It is not fair to 
the guide to allege noisily that he does not 
want to go along and care for the sports- 
man who PAYS him instead of NOT paying 
him; for it is on that basis that the Fort 
Crook writer chooses to go before readers of 
Outdoor Life. When a man contracts to take 
a sporting party as a mere conductor in 
general charge, and there is a specific un- 
derstanding that all cooking, bed-making, 
fires and patching of moccasins will be no 
part of his work, he is hardly a guide in 
the regular sense, But men who understand 
that they are hired.to cook and make fires 
and beds will be the last to complain, if my 
knowledge of guides is correct; ana “aver- 
age’’ sportsmen are glad to have and respect 
such a guide. 

The article bristles with absurdities. 
Dealers in camping outfits, tents, cooking 
utensils, guns and fishing rods know nothing 
about them as compared with the guide. The 
“average” sport is warned to do stunts alone 
from a primitive camp. If he wants an elab- 
orate outfit, camping with his family with 
something better than a guide’s outfit, he 
must not: dare to provide anything 
which the guide does not sanction, al- 
though he will be despised anynow. 
If he hires a Siwash Indian or a “live- 
yere” native in British Columbia or New- 
foundiand, he must not brave risk of ridi- 
cule by a woods wiseacre who will have ev- 
erything all ready for everybody in a para- 
gon camp, provided all the inmates of it do 
their own cooking, dishwashing and bed- 
making. Then, maybe, the contempt will not 
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be quite so intense. But only the guide must 
tell what guns, sleeping bags, fishing rods 
and bedding and cooking utensils these in- 
mates may use themselves. Guides who read 
this can hardly avoid roaring with laughter. 
Twice I have had a guide stumble over a 
rod loaned to him, crack it, and say nothing, 
in the hope that it would seem to be broken 
by struggling fish as I played them. 
+ . > * + x 

And guides never need money, do not ex- 
pect money, it would seem. They look to 
those who never pay them as their cham- 
pions. Even in his wild and woolly West 
the guide never has an uncertain past and 
never loses himself in uninhabited regions 
to escape his record elsewhere and perhaps 
to take up a new life. This exception is 
no discredit to the average guide, for all 
guides are presumptively willing and gal- 
lant in service; I have found them so. This 
soldier must know something of the big 
West. Has he never known (for he writes 
an elaborate article in the same num- 
ber about a rifle that he says he 
never used) that there are such things as 
guns used by guides in the West, and that 


sometimes desperadoes masking as guides 
may have to be put under “the drop” by 


sportsmen intended as their victims? Twice 
in the far Northwest I and a comrade were 
forced to break camp and march desperate 
and threatening guides into a village in a 
mountain guich. Has he never heard of a 
guide being self-important, oracular, and 
who assumes to know it all beyond his own 
region and where he has never been? Did 
he ever hear of a guide actually conducting 
his employer away from game and fishing 
and going where HE wanted to go, instead 
of his employer? 

Even when obliged to rebuke such a 
writer, apologies are due to the guides, for 
telling of the very few black sheep among 
them—men whose surest and most willing 
punishers would be the guides themselves. 
In Maine no man can guide until his repu- 
tation has been examined and he ts regis- 
tered by the state, licensed as worthy and 
competent, subject to fine and imprisonment 
for certain named offenses. And what a grand, 
good fellow the “average” Maine guide is! 
I take off my cap to him, and I would 
gladly show him the courtesy of doing his 


work when it seemed necessary—dish-wash- 
ing, dressing fish, nursing him if needed. 
Does that fellow get bad treatment from the 
real, “average” sportsman? His unique ex- 
cellence and superior knowledge of his work 
and location make him a special comfort. 

Will the writer ever forget, after eleven 
summers of fishing and hunting in and near 
British-American angling waters, the as- 
sumption of insolent superiority and Insuf- 
ferable laziness and aristocratic leisure of 
two nameless outlaws—horse-stealers posing 
as guides—and how they cursed and swore 
to “get even” as they walked before reveled 
pistols along the Kicking Horse stream into 
Field after they had done what this soldier 
lauds, that is, ordered two sportsmen to 
saddle the horses and get breakfast and 
break camp and get back further into the 
Yoho wilderness of mountains! Their writ- 
ten contract was jeered at and an instant 
payment was demanded of a fifty per cent. 
increase before the tent was taken down and 
packed. Then they would see, after they 
had us at their mercy, cowed and bulldozed, 
how much of our money should be allowed 
to us to get back East after they were 
through with us! That trip had cost us hun- 
dreds of dollars and was to be ruined by two 
“euides.” And did we win the respect of 
other guides by climbing mountains? No 
sportsman can read my series of elghteen 
articles about those angling waters, the ac- 
count of chumming with mountains In a re- 
cent issue of an American sportsmen’s maga- 
zine, or the elaborate article by me about 
guides, which appeared in the November is- 
sue of another sportsmen’s magazine, and 
doubt that even the men who watched the 
earrying of packs and the nine-pound rifles 
up Mounts Field and Stephen and along the 
Wapta glacier would care to compare us 
with dudes and tenderfoots after they were 
worn and anxious to quit themselves. 

But we came East and did what “aver- 
age” campers and canoers would do, and 
went into Maine. Did those Maine guides 
spoil us, although -we insisted on a written 
contract that they must cook and have sole 
care of the camp? We had roughed it; 
camped and waded and slept out and cooked 
and washed dishes with and without guides. 
But during that trip down the St. John river 
those Maine guides certainly did make us 





look and feel sometimes like tenderfoots. 
They would pitch the tent, make spruce- 
bough beds, show us pockets in the canvas 
for our little needs, and pins and needles 
were offered. They made us lie down, say- 
ing: “By the Lord, you wanted rest; and 
you shall have it now.” That float down 
the magnificent Maine river into New Bruns- 
wick was a long picnic. And did they cook? 
I knew better than to interfere with that. 
Pork and beans baked in the ground; pud- 
dings made with wild berries; jerked veni- 
son (it was out of season fresh); bread and 
biscuits light as a feather, and hot and 
dainty fried trout, and a constant thought- 
fulness for our “needs” until we grew rest- 
ive. They could talk on current events, were 
well read and were gentlemen any sports- 
man would be glad to know and introduce 
to his family. And did we gratefully pay 
in the cold cash which, as both guldes said, 
was “money which talks’? And maybe each 
was remembered at Christmas time—one of 
them getting a job in a city and the other 
preferring woods-life until he died, three 
years ago? And were their families remem- 
bered? Did we have them both down to our 
homes on a visit and did those fine fellows 
Well! 


regard us with “contempt?” 
It is not too much to say that nine-tenths 
of the guides worthy of the name often se- 
cure such lasting and lifelong friends among 
the patrons who do hire guides. 
There is a vein of truth gone crazy in 


some of this soldier’s fanfare. But I have 
nursed a dirty Siwash Indian five days and 
part of five nights while he lay helpless and 
absolutely dependent on me, away up at 
upper Campbell lake in central Vancouver 
Island, as I wore out four muslin handker- 
chiefs by placing them wet with water over 
that Indian’s poisoned and inflamed eyes. 
He died five years ago. Any man who had 
scolded to him that I was a “dude” and to be 
despised would have risked scalping: For 
months I had dreamed of that trip while 
weary in town; thought of it in wnat night 
watches and in the grind of details of a 
great railroad business—and yet I gave up 
half my actual fishing time to care for that 
redskin—and would have been a dastard if 
[I had not. And here comes someone who was 
not born then and “instructs” me how I 
shall treat a guide! I, also, as an “aver- 
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age” sportsman; do not tell me that such a 
sport does not give his guide a square deal. 
Far more than the article rebuked does, I 
want to plead for the guide. What gailant 
chaps they may be, and not say or 
expect anything, either. I can hardly re- 
call without moist eyes the struggles of a 
Newfoundland guide to work a canoe up a 
swollen little river, too deep to pole the 
boat, too swift to row it. He held on by 
the alder brush and worked the boat up 
three miles in nine hours, for we were thirty 
miles from a house and in grave danger if 
that boat did not reach a certain point. “Joe” 
fought for that chance to stay in the cold 
water and save me, Maybe I did not furnish 
him with whisky and go ahead and build 
fires for him to get warm as I made him 
leave the water for rest. Rod, gun, clothes, 
money, a job of inspecting a timber tract 
for a St. John’s pulp-wood concern, and rec- 
ommending him in publications which 
reached tens of thousands of sports, besides 
allowing hima lot of big trout and beautiful 
salmon for the wife and bairns In his cot- 
tage on St. Georges Bay, these were what 
another Newfoundland guide secured from 
an “average” fisher and camper who should 
have been despised as a tenderfoot, but who 
was ready at the oars or canoe-pole or camp 
kitchen when necessary, besides paying that 
guide for what he might not always do then. 
I and my photographer knew the island much 
better than he did. 

And little Jupiter John, who lives with a 
tiny wife in a remote shack of the Ever- 
glades; did he regard me with contempt? 
Why, he delayed me four hours to “dress up” 
and strut before his wife at that cabin, ar- 
rayed in some finery which he had pur- 
chased at Fort Myers with advanced pay. 
Bare legs, a white shirt starched stiff and 
boxed in the tails, a cheap velveteen vest, 
eight silk handkerchiefs tied about his neck 
one above the other, a dollar watch and a 
tinsel chain, and a natty fireman’s cap into 
whose front he had stuck a pelican’s feather. 
He was a Beau Brummel among Seminoles. 
His vanity cost me a bad night, for we 
reached another camp after dark and could 
not find the mosquito-bars, hidden some- 
where in the cypress jungle. And he writes 
to beg I will return, scrawling on the postal 
card: “Hav gud tim; yu kum,” 
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And in the Alps, near Dissentis, a uni- 
formed apparition was foisted on me by the 
village burgomaster, a “guide,” to go along 
and show me where to fish. He nad a uni- 
form, brass buttons, red trimmings, an en- 
sign’s cap tilted over one ear and held by a 
rubber cord, long boots and spurs, and a 
sword, held by a white belt four inches 
wide! He and two other such pirates, who 
were unpaid, twirled their moustachios and 
looked important, stamped and shouted, us- 
ing their authority to scare away the trout. 
Then they showed their contempt by laugh- 
ing at me. 

The most objectionable feature of the 
Whelen article is the attempt of this lieu- 
tenant to array sportsmen and guides against 
each other—to treat them as if they were 
enemies. Bismillah! Have I founa guides 
contemptuous? They were glad to be hired, 
needed the money—not merely the soctety of 
some sport who states he does not pay them. 
For he has preferred to go on record to 
that effect and subsequent explanation and 
qualification come late when he indicts av- 
erage sportsmen, and makes himself accuser, 
prosecutor, judge, jury and executioner, sex- 
ton and undertaker. By that article he 
seeks approval or condemnation for having 
flaunted this stigma of reproach into the 
faces of American sportsmen, Let the reader 
who doubts his statements read the article 
he publishes over his name. No invalid, ul 
or weary man who longs for the wilderness 
and rest and peace in remote camps, no 
yearning worker chained to his desk while 
electric fans puff musty wind and cooked 
air at him, no longing slave to business who 
tosses feverishly on a city bed and dreams, 
sleeping and waking, of the lapping of waves 
along remote and cool beaches, the splash 
of trout in rapids and pools, the flicker of 
campfires, the bellow of moose, and how the 
bulrushes behave as the boat presses them 
under it until their rising tips cross and wave 
as the boat passes, and no nature lover who 
regards wild life as something to be viewed, 
not from the standpoint of the hunter, but 
as the last touch of the Divine in Nature, 
and may spare the bighorn or bear on moun- 
tain, or cinnamon or grizzly in his own fast- 
nesses, can be a sportsman, for do not the 
very guides regard him contemptuously as 
a pigmy? No indeed; ¢ t on your siippers 
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(not the heavy shoes for climbing) and go 
until you are “all in” and save your guide’s 
sacred “reputation” by shoot.ng all the game 
so you will get a big bag for him! 

These views are offensively unique. It is 
astounding to find them soberly advanced 
by anyone who could find space for them in 
a standard sporting magazine, a writer from 
an asserted standpoint of justice and au- 
thority, pretending to teach the “average” 
sportsman. Is it a condition precedent that 
a man who loves the wild and answers 
its call is to be denounced because he may 
not be able physically to even do the de- 
manded cooking and bed-making? I have 
supposed that men who lead lives quite as 
strenuous and exacting in business as any 
army officer possibly could in the saddle 
or with his gun or rod, were entitled to be 
regarded as sportsmen and not classed with 
deliberate liars as they turned to summer 
rest and recreation with their loved woods 
and waters. Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan or Colorado 
do not require sportsmen to butcher game 
so the guide may have a “record” secured 
to him from the man whom he “despises” 
as a comrade and employer. Even if they 
are dubbed dudes and made self-imposed 
camp lackeys while loftily permitted to 
make beds and wash dishes, they are, of 
course, too inexpert, lazy and unskilled to 
hunt, row, paddle, fish or have any wood- 
craft or experience except to learn on this 
one camping trip with 
guide who lives in a dream of his own 
greatness. The guides may be trusted to 
condemn this “rot.” They know that it is 
the decided exception when some selfish 
masker as a sport uses brutal words and 
tries to deprive the guide of his manhood, 
and make him a cringing dependent for 
money. The “average” guide has a will of 
his own, and a pair of fists for such a 
brute,—“dukes” which he knows how to 
use, and muscles for dumping human hogs 
into mire-holes. But these cravens are ex- 
ceptions. Yet this soldier makes all “av- 
erage” sportsmen presumptively such 
brutes; and all guides are saints and mar- 
tyrs! 

One who seeks and uses the name of 
sportsman explains and apologizes when he 
is wrong, and humbly begs pardon when he 


some miraculous 
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is guilty of gross abuse and injustice. This 
soldier’s case is not only challenged as piti- 
fully untrue; even with the burden of proof 
on himself he will find that he has sorely 
wounded and roused the resentment of 
thousands of sportsmen. He must admit, 
squarely, that he has done a grievous wrong, 
or do the impossible,—prove he has been 
right. He has indicted all average sports- 
men as selfish brutes. “I have never paid 
a man for guiding me,” he uses as a preface 
for sneers and “contempt.” 

This is my final mention of the matter; 
he must answer to sportsmen; and if they 
are anything, they are charitable to any 
real sportsman. But he should be warned 
that he must not attempt to befog what he 
has said denouncing them as cravens. And 
his statements are enumerated herein so 
they may be checked if he denies them. He 
must stand or fall by them, and not by 
subterfuge or qualification in any attempted 
rejoinder. And if he has the good fortune 
to be even an average sportsman, much 
more if he has the chivalry and honor of a 
soldier, he will hasten to make amplest 
apology in his power to the very large and 
admirable party of gentlemen whom (to use 
a mild term) he has misjudged. As a sports- 
man he owes this to himself, to them and 
to the guides he has managed to wrong and 
damage; for he should know that no one 
hastens more than a sportsman to make rep- 
aration as may be in his power for any 
offense to fellow sportsmen. And I am 
greatly mistaken in the mettle and temper 
of the great body of American campers, fish- 
ers and hunters who employ guides, if they 
do not see to it that this writer is either 
boycotted among them, or made to recall 
his words and express sincere regret, or is 
made to feel and know that he is no longer 
regarded as a sportsman himself. It will be 
quite enough if he admits his mistake and 
is more silent; it will be more than enough 
if he does not. Besides, they will try to ex- 
cuse it as innocence or feeblemindedness. 


They have no wish to gibbet one even claim- 
ing to be a fellow sportsman, and leave him 
swinging in the winds of a fool’s paradise. 


LEVANT FRED BROWN. 
New York, N. Y, 
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As we wrote an indorsement of Lieuten- 
ant Whelen’s article in our last number, we 
believe we should say a few words. 

In writing the above article Mr. Brown, 
we know, does not take Mr. Whelen’s article 
in the spirit in which it is meant. Mr. Whe- 
len never intended a slight upon the better 
class of sportsmen. (Knowing the man as 
we do, we feel] this to be certain.) He re- 
ferred to the average sportsman. Mr. Brown 
says he himself is an average sportsman. 
He is mistaken, we believe, for we would 
take him to be far above the average. Mr. 
Brown must remember that there are many 
fellows carrying guns in the hills who act 
just as Mr. Whelen says—they want a fire 
built in front of the tent before they get up 
in the morning; they will sometimes ask the 
guide to carry their gun, and they will (for 
we have known of such instances) allow the 
guide to kill their trophies for them, the lat- 
ter because they are probably too lazy to 
undergo the fatigue necessary. 

If Mr. Brown knew Lieutenant Whelen 
personally he would be slow to brand him as 
“ignorant, insolent and incapable,” just be- 
cause he offers some good advice to ama- 
teur sportsmen. W. T. Hornaday’s letter in 
the game department of this number in- 
dorses Lieutenant Whelen’s article, and as 
Mr. Hornaday has hunted a great deal for 
big game with both the Eastern and West- 
ern guides, his words carry great weight. 
There is much difference, Mr. Brown must 
admit, between the Siwash guide and the 
Western guide of the Rockies. 

It is nothing against Whelen if he has 
never employed a guide. In fact, it is in his 
favor. Many of the most noted hunters we 
know have their own outfits and prefer to 
pick their own way through the game fields, 
taking only a cook or a horse wrangler with 
them—or both. 

The whole sum and substance of the con- 
troversy is that one great sportsman has mis- 
understood another, for both Mr. Brown and 
Lieutenant Whelen are of the genuine stripe 
of American sportsmen. No one knows bet- 
ter than the hard-headed hunters of our coun- 
try themselves that there are such men in 

eir ranks as Lieutenant Whelen refers to, 
and that a betterment of their habits and be- 
havior is possible, 


















“Tom” Hopper, frontiersman and b’ar 
slayer of Spokane, is making ready for his 
annual exploration of the wilds of northern 
Idaho, and purposes to push through to the 
headwaters of Fourth-of-July Creek, where 
black bear and cougar are believed to be 
plentiful this season because of the heavy 
snows and alternating thaws in the moun- 
tains. The veteran sportsman will be ac- 
companied by Pierce Johnson and it is ex- 
pected to pass from four to six weeks in the 
hills. The party, including the camp cook, 
will make the trip with pack horses and 
seven trained bear hounds will be used on 
the chase. 

“Indians from along the border tell me 
there are all kinds of bear at the headwa- 
ters of the creek,” Hopper said, in outlining 
his plans to the writer, “and I’m going up 
to see whether they know what they ars 
talking about. The Indians up in that coun- 
try are pretty well posted, though, when it 
comes to big game, and I guess I’m taking 
no chances except those that naturally fol- 
low with bear and cougar.” 

On his return from northern Idaho in 
April, Hopper will organize a party of nim- 
rods for a grizzly bear hunt in the moun- 
tains out of Fort Steele, B. C. This prom- 
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We believe that the first shot in the bat- 
tle for elk preservation has been fired, when 
in the Wyoming Legislature this month Mr. 
8S. N. Leek, one of the representatives from 
Uintah county—and himself a great student 
of animal life—introduced a memorial ad- 
dressed to the national body of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks. The 
memorial was framed by the editor of Out- 
door Life and sent to some of the largest 
lodges in Colorado for their favorable con- 
sideration, after which it was forwarded to 
Mr. Leek, to be presented at the present 
session of the Wyoming Assembly. Two of 
the lodges referred to (Denver and Colorado 
Springs) have endorsed, without a dissent- 
ing voice, the memorial as presented. 

At this date (Feb. 5th) we are not in a 
position to know whether or not this meas- 
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A NORTHWEST HUNT PLANNED. 








ises to be one of the big hunts of the year. 
It is expected that several prominent sports- 
men from the eastern states and Canada will 
join Hopper and Dr. McBride of North Da- 
kota on the trip. The hunters will be ac- 
companied by Hopper’s entire pack of 
hounds, each of which has taken part in 
bringing Bruin to bay. 

President Roosevelt penetrated the moun- 
tain wilds in southern British Columbia in 
1888, accompanied by a guide named Hupp- 
ner, now a resident of Spokane, and he pro- 
nounced it one of the best natural big game 
preserves in this country. The district has 
not been hunted much in the last five years, 
because of many shooting grounds near at 
hand, but it is believed there will be a num- 
ber of big parties this year, as reports from 
the interior indicate black, brown and 
grizzly bear are numerous and that well- 
beaten deer trails may be seen in almost 
every direction. The Indians, who are 
friendly and able to make themselves under- 


stood in English, say also that bighorns, or 


mountain goats, are plentiful, while the 
etreams and lakes literally teem with fish 
and wild fowl. BILL. 


Spokane, Wash. 


THE B. P. O. E. 
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ure will receive the favorable consideration 
of the Wyoming Legislature, but we hope 
that it will pass that body, as it should. If 
it does, and it is taken up in the proper 
spirit by the national council of the B. P. O. 
E. and copies sent to and read before all 
the subordinate lodges, a great work will 
have been accomplished. No better or more 
fitting man could be selected for introducing 
this measure into the Wyoming Legislature 
than Mr. Leek, whose greatest damage to 
elk during the past ten years has been in 
transposing them from their snowy sur- 
roundings to gelatine plates; ana no more 
fitting state could be thought of into which 
to introduce such a measure than the one 
in whose boundaries are probably found as 
many elk as in all the other states combined. 
The text of the memorial is as follows: 
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“In view of the flagrant violations of’ our 
state game laws with regard to the wanton 
killing of the elk of this state for their tusks 
alone, this, the Ninth General Assembly of 
the State of Wyoming, does send greeting to 
the national order and al! subordinate lodges 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks: 

“Your great body is not unmindful of the 
destruction of thousands of the noble speci- 
mens of game whose name you bear, and of 
the fact that the wearing of the tusks of 
these animals by your members as emblems 
has placed a heavy premium on these tusks, 
prices in some cases running into hundreds 
of dollars for a single pair. 

“The elk in Wyoming are being sadly 
decimated through such vandals as the tusk 
and head hunter and through other illegiti- 
mate sources, and it is in the hope that this 
loss of animal life may be at least somewhat 
checked that we address this memorial to 
you. These animals, when the snows and 
blizzards of the severe winters of this sec- 
tion drive them and harass them almost 
to starvation, are easily run down and 
killed. Many are aiso killed in the summer 
season. Hundreds of them at such times 


SPORTSMEN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
keen interest the very sound observations of 
the editor and Lieutenant Whelen on “The 
Sportsman and His Guide,” in your Febru- 
ary number. I heartily subscribe to every 
sentiment, and wish it were in my power to 
place the two articles in the hands of every 
unfledged sportsman who heads for the 
woods for his first hunting experience. 

In behalf of tenderfoots generally, let me 
point out that many of their mistakes and 
shortcoming are chargeable to the natural 
ignorance of men who are not yet woods- 
broken and have a thousand things to learn. 
Think of the hundreds of earnest and well- 
disposed young sportsmen of to-day who 
have inherited wealth, and with it the mis- 
fortune of not being obliged to work. As a 
rule, the young man—or the old one for that 
matter—who never has been compelled to 
work simply does not know how to make a 


are killed for their tusks alone, the carcasses 
being left to rot in the hills where they fall. 
Your great order has some noble purposes 
within its ritual, but no greater work could 
be done by your members than to discard the 
tusks which they are wearing as emblems— 
or cease the purchase of additional tusks for 
this purpose, or at least adopt some measure 
that will discourage the illegal killing of elk 
in this manner. 

“The settlers of this state to a man are 
opposed to this traffic in elks’ tusks, as in 
many instances they have ordered men 
known to commit such depredations to leave 
the country—in some instances averting 
bloodshed only through the speedy departure 
of the vandals. 

“Therefore, as the representatives of the 
greatest elk state in America, we ask you to 
place this petition before your body and 
ask of you also that copies be sent to all 
subordinate lodges of the B. P. O. E. with 
the prayer that your good and noble order 
discountenance, discourage and decry the 
wearing of elks’ tusks as emblems, to the 
end that we may see these animals thrive 
and multiply in further peace than that now 
enjoyed by them.” 


AND GUIDES. 


good bed, saddle a horse properly, or even 
to build a first-class campfire. 

Regarding Lieutenant Whelen’s rule No. 
3—‘“‘Never allow your guide to fire at your 
game, even if it is getting away’’—let me re- 
mark that there are as many kinds of guides 
as there are different kinds of sportsmen, 
and that circumstances alter cases. On my 
recent hunting trip in British Columbia, I 
was constantly interested, and at times 
amused, by the relations existing between 
mine host, Mr. John M. Phillips, and his 
particular guide, “Mark” Norboe. Now there 
pever lived a gallant sportsman more deadly 
unwilling to accept as a trophy of his skill 
a specimen not properly belonging to him 
than dear old “John,” but there were occa- 
sions when he found it utterly impossible to 
refuse Mack the joy of a crack at a grizzly 
bear. 

Mack could stand for any number of 
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goats, sheep and deer falling to the guns of 
others, without turning a hair; but grizzlies 
were different. At the sight of a silver- 
tipped coat waving in the snow-bent wil- 
lows of a slide, the excitement and eager- 
ness of a hunting-dog in leash, with game in 
sight, was ice-cold apathy to what he felt. 
Then the sportsman and guide became for 
the nonce boon companions in the chase. 
I think the greatest fun Mr. Phillips ever 
had in the killing of grizzlies was on the 
two occasions when Mack said, “May I 
shoot, John?” and John joyously cried out, 
“Yes! Bust him!” It would have taken a 
much colder heart than that which warms 
the generous soul of John Phillips to have 
refused the request of the old bear hunter 
whose soul yearned for “another crack at a 
grizzly.” As a result of his employer’s big- 
heartedness in such matters—and all others 
—I am absolutely certain that Mack Norboe 
would at any time or place tackle a grizzly 


with his bare hands if he thought for one 
instant that the safety of Mr. Phillips 
called for it. Last September, with a .22 
calibre pistol and a freshly dislocated an- 
kle, against positive orders, he drove a 
wounded grizzly out of a patch of brush so 
that “John” could get another shot at it. 

I am not now, and never was, a stickler 
against an occasional shot by a guide. If 
my guide is a keen hunter—and who wants 
a guide who is not?—one of the finest pres- 
ents I can make him is a chance to soothe 
his soul with a shot at the game. This is 
not saying, however. that I like to have a 
guide butt in, unasked; for that would be 
intolerable. But I try to remember that 
guides are human, and I do not think it 
always necessary to hold at their lips the 
cup of Tantalus. 


WILLIAM T. 
New York, N. Y. 


HORNADAY. 


GAME BIRD PROPAGATION IN KANSAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Travis, state 
game warden for Kansas, has imported 
several thousand pairs of English ring- 
neck pheasants and Hungarian partridges to 
stock this state with. Our Legislature, which 
is now in session, intends to pass a law to 
close the season on them for five years. Mr. 
Travis is distributing them around the state 
to different parties, who will keep and care 


for them until spring and who will then 
turn them loose. Any reliable person in the 
state can obtain a half-dozen pairs by apply- 


I think the experiment will be 
a grand success, as both these birds are es- 


ing to him. 


pecially adapted, by nature, to this kind of 
a climate. 0. W. BRONSON. 


Topeka, Kas. 


NOTES. 


Alabama last year furnished over 100,000 
quail to other states for breeding purposes, 
and the demand could not be supplied, from 
$5 to $10 per dozen being paid. 


The preservation of the moose and elk 
has been in vogue in Sweden for the past 
150 years. 

It is estimated there are 2,590,000 hunters 
in the entire United States. Over 500,000 of 
these were in states requiring hunters’ li- 
censes. The amount of licenses this year 


will increase, with better facilities for en- 
forcing the laws. 


Five hundred and twenty-one thousand 
persons in the United States paid for hunt- 
ing licenses last year. In four states the 
license law was incomplete, and not over 
one-fourth of the hunters secured licenses, 
owing to county exemption clause, 


Manitoba last year empowered game 
wardens to confiscate guns, dogs and hunt- 
ing equipment of violators of her game 
laws, besides confiscating the game. 
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That Bear Season Again. 


‘‘heware of the crank and 
Well, in 
at least on a 
few things relating to game protection 
—and we are going to keep on advancing 
our cranky ideas until we are heard. 
We have said a few things in past num- 
bers about a close season on bear. We re- 
ceived hundreds of letters at that time in 
support of our suggestion, but, strange 
to say, not a single protest. Some of our 
readers went even a little further and 
advocated a law forbidding the trapping 
of bear, while others wanted to call 
off the dogs and not allow them to be 
hunted in this way. 

While we would not care to go so far 
as to prohibit the running of bear with 
dogs (which is the only successful man- 
ner of hunting these animals), yet we 
can join in hearty accord with those of 
our sportsmen who would stop bear-trap- 
ping. This is nosport. It is cruel torture 
to hold any animal in a trap for 
periods ranging from an hour to a week 
—frequently longer, and often subject- 
ing them to a slow death from starva- 
tion. We have known instances where 
bears were caught in a trap and allowed 
to die. When the guide or trapper goes 


They say 
the man with but one gun.’’ 
this case, we are the crank 


to the scene, what does he find? Every 
vestige of herbage eaten, the bark and 
part of the wood from the trees scraped 
off to sustain life, and the emaciated car- 
eass of the animal lying where it fell. 

The idea that bears do much damage 
to stock is a fallacy. The black bear 
variety practically does none, and as for 
the grizzly—well, he is getting to be so 
rare that any enterprising ranchman who 
is favored with a call from Old Eph 
should be willing to contribute a sheep or 
a calf for the honor of a visit from such 
a distinguished caller. 

During the past month we had in our 
office as callers three distinguished 
sportsmen—Dall De Weese of Canon 
City, Colorado, S. N. Leek of Jackson, 
Wyoming, and J. B. Patterson of Pa- 
gosa Springs, Colorado. Mr. De Weese 
owns some ranches in Colorado, Mr. 
Leek owns a large stock ranch in Wyom- 
ing, while Mr. Patterson has engaged in 
ranching and mining in Colorado for 
thirty-five years. All three have killed 
many bears each and know their habits 
well; all admitted that the black bear 
does no damage to stock to speak of. 
They were all in favor of a close season 
on them, or of any other measure that 
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would further protect them. One of 
them even went so far as to suggest that 
mothers with cubs should not be killed; 
another that in no case should cubs un- 
der one year old be killed, ete. 

A closed season of three or four months 
—say from June Ist until September 
15th—would work a hardship on no 
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hunter and would afford these animals 
a chance to recoup lost ground. It is 
well known that the bears of this conti- 
nent are fast diminishing and are 
doomed to utter extermination unless 
something is done to preserve them. They 
are a type of our American fauna which 
should never be allowed to pass away. 


es do 


Shall We 


There has for years in parts of the 
West (notably in Colorado), been an 
undereurrent of sentiment in favor of 
allowing the killing of does in lieu of 
bucks. In other words where one buck is 
now allowed, to make it read ‘‘one buck 
or one doe,’’ and where now two bucks 
may be taken to change to ‘‘two bucks 
or two does.’’ The reason for this feeling, 
as stated by some with whom we have 
talked, is that the bucks are being sadly 
decimated and that such a law would ef- 
fect a better preservation of them. 

In this we believe our fellow sportsmen 
are very wrong. It is an easy matter to 
kill a doe, and even a much easier propo- 
sition to cover up the work. There is no 
part of the animal which one would keep 


Kill Does? 


as a trophy, and therefore when the meat 
is eaten all evidence of the killing of the 
animal has been destroyed. This means 
that if the hunter is allowed one animal 
of either sex and kills the doe first, in 
most cases he will kill a buck, too, if 
he gets achance. It means with the ma- 
jority of hunters, the killing of two ani- 
mals where now only one would be taken. 

There is another and a good reason for 
not allowing the killing of does. It de- 
prives the fawns (which in the hunting 
season are only six or seven months old) 
of the care of a mother, and this means 
much to the youngsters in combating the 
evil done by mountain lions and eats, 
and hustling for themselves during the 
cold winter months. 


$2? 


The Photographer in The Game Fields. 


There is a fault in the Wyoming game 
laws which should be remedied at the 
present session of the Assembly. (Up to 
this time, February 5th, it had not.) It 
is the clause governing the use of the 
camera in photographing wild game. Ac- 
cording to the law as it now stands a pho- 
tographer, in order to go among wild 
game in that state, and photograph it, 
nust first obtain a permit from the state 
game warden and then take with him a 
special assistant game warden under 
whose direction and supervision he must 
work, and to whom he must pay $3 per 
day while engaged in this work. While 
this provision only covers the months of 


January, February, March and April, 
yet a man may hunt the unprotected an 
imals in those months with gun in hand 
and is compelled to abide by no such con- 
ditions. Of the two men in the game 
field and the respective damage which 
they do—the photographer and the man 
with the gun—there is hardly any com- 
parison. 

We are not arguing for a law compel- 
ling the bear and lion hunter to pay a 
license or be placed under further re- 
strictions, but we are talking against the 
idea of holding down so tightly the most 
inoffensive man to the game interests in 
existence—the man with the camera. 








DALL DEWEESE ON LARGE AND SMALL CALIBERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your letter 
of January 23d stating that your contributors 
desire to know the name of the rifle used 
by some of your subscribers and that you 
ask me to kindly supply this information 
concerning the rifle I use. I want to say, 
first, that the rifle is to man comparatively 
what a sewing machine is to a woman—that 
is to say, there are so many different makes 
that are good that in many instances it is 
simply a fancy as to which rifle or sewing 
machine they prefer, unless it is in such 
cases as where a man is gratifying the de- 


sire to shoot a specimen of different species 


of game throughout the world. In that case 
it is no hobby or fancy, but he must have 
the gun that will do the business and his 
past experience (or that of a friend) gen- 


erally puts the right rifle in his hands for. 


such work. 

You ask me simply what rifle I use, but 
I fee] that I can not answer this in just 
one word because it would not be doing 
justice to manufacturers of different rifles. 
I have not missed an annual hunting trip 
for big game in the past thirty-five years. 
I commenced with the muzzle loader, then 
the Henry rim fire breech loader, which came 
out in 1867, and improved by Winchester, 
and which came out in 1873 called the Kings 
model, following this up with all of the Win- 
chester patterns until the 1888 model. I also 
used the Remington and Sharps on _ the 
plains. I consider the old reliable Sharps 
the best single breech loader ever made 
during the days of the black powder age. 
Of course small caliber and smokeless pow- 
der of recent introduction now commands 
first rank, yet many evenings during the 
winter I stand before my gun case, which 


contains some seventeen rifles of old make, 
and often unlock the door and take them 
out and handle them over and recall many 
pleasant and often weary reminiscences of 
by-gone days in which they served me well. 
The solid constructed Sharps commands re- 
spect, and I also handle tenderly my 
.40-70-330 1888 model Winchester which I 
had made half octagon barrel, short stock 
pistol grip, three and one-fourth inches drop 
in stock with half inch swerve, and this gun, 
with the half mantle bullet, I used in every 
state in the Union where big game is found, 
as well as in the provinces of Canada. It 
was the best gun I used during the days of 
black powder for all kinds of game in this 
country. 

Following this gun came the smokeless 
and small caliber. I then used the Savage, 
Mannlicher and Mauser. I used the Savage 
on two hunting trips in Alaska for bear, 
moose, caribou and sheep, also for elk and 
bear in this country, sheep in Mexico, and 
Caribou in Newfoundland, and found it most 
satisfactory. Other men in my company 
used the Winchester equally as satisfactory 
to them. I also used these three guns in 
Japan, China, Malay Straits and India and 
am still using them, I used the latter two 
more because of one reason only, and that 
is, they possess the matted rib on top of 
barrel which gives you more of a straight 
line. This is unquestionably a great advan- 
tage when you acquire the habit of making 
running shots. You are not near so inclined 
to overshoot, whereas on other makes the 
front sight stands so high from the round 
barrel that when making running shots the 
eye will naturally shoot with the barre! in- 
stead of the sight; therefore, the tendency 
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is to overshoot. Of course other hunters 
who are better shots than I am do not need 
this advantage, and I assure you that I have 
been an American for four hundred years 
and want to stand by our home manufactur- 
ers; but I am broad enough to give other 
countries merit for what they produce. 

You ask me what caliber I use. I don’t 
approve of anything smaller than a .303 for 
big game. I admit that a .30-30 will kill any- 
thing in America when the ball is properly 
placed, but you can’t always do that and I 
am an advocate of large caliber. I am a 
little humane in my hunting and I “want 
game to stay down when it is knocked 
down.” If a large caliber bullet is not 
placed so accurately on a vital spot, the dam- 


age done to parts less vital is more apt to 
prove fatal and the animal found more 
quickly than if the wound was inflicted by a 
small caliber. 

I finish by repeating what I said in the 
beginning. Many of the half dozen Ameri- 
can-made guns are effective on any big game 
in North America. It is more a question of 
fancy and continued use of a certain make 
unless you propose to hunt the largest of 
big game in foreign lands or use a gun in the 
frozen North. Then the proper gun is di- 
vided between a very few manufacturers. 

It must be remembered that it is not al- 
ways a question of the gun. The man be- 
hind the gun has a great deal to do with it. 

Canon City, Colo. DALL DEWEESE. 


THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL ABROAD. 


The German marine service is being 
equipped with an automatic pistol to replace 
the former service revolver. The pistol will 
be known as model 1904. The magazine 
holds eight cartridges. Its mechanism is 


modeled after the well known Luger system, 


but different somewhat from the model 1902 
in weights and measurements. Its calibre is 
9 mm. (.854); weight of bullet, about 120 
grains; charge of powder in cartridge, 5.4 
grains, high pressure, smokeless; length of 
barrel, six inches: weight of pistol, about 
32% ounces; length of pistol, about 10% 
inches. The spring is a coil spring in this 
model in place of the former S-shaped main- 
spring in the older model. 

The pistol is provided with a combination 
holster and shoulder stock, similar to the one 
furnished with the Colt-Browning .45 calibre, 
the Bergmann mode] 1903, and the Mauser 
and Mannilicher larger models. A novelty 
found in this pistol is the form of rifling. 
The rifling has six grooves in place of four 
as used in the older model. This pistol is re- 
ported to be a very effective arm and was 
adopted only after very careful and severe 
tests. 

After a competitive test the Spanish mili- 
tary authorities have finally selected for 
adoption the Bergmann model 1903 self- 
loading pistol. This pistol has a calibre of 
9 mm. (.354), and will be introduced into 


the Spanish army early in 1907. They are 


being manufactured in the Pieper arms fac- 
tory in Liege, Belgium. 

The Browning automatic pistol has been 
used in the Belgium army for several years 
and is said to be very satisfactory. 

The Italian government, after conducting 
a number of tests and experiments with self- 
loading pistols, has decided on a model of 
this style of arm. The pistol is known as 
the Glisenti, named after the inventor, and 
uses a magazine holding eight cartridges. 
For the present the pistol] will be furnished 
to all the officers in place of the present serv- 
ice revolver. 

The Swiss government, after giving the 
Luger pistol a fair trial for several years, 
has found this weapon so satisfactory that 
they have given orders to further introduce 
this pistol by furnishing them to all the sub- 
ordinate officers as well as to the higher of- 
ficers in’the various branches of the serv- 
ice. 

The governments of England, France, Aus- 
tria and Sweden have also been conducting 
a number of tests with self-loading pistols, 
with the purpose of selecting one to replace 
the present army revolvers. The Colt- 
Browning, caliber .45, has stood some of 
these tests very satisfactorily, and is said to 
be the most powerful small arm for its size 
and weight now upon the market. 

The .45 calibre Colt automatic has become 
a favorite arm with government officers and 
owners of plantations in Cuba during the re- 
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cent insurrection on this island, as many let- 
ters received from them testify. They speak 
very highly of the reliability and effective- 
ness of this arm. Other countries besides 


VARIOUS MODELS 


Editor Outdoor Life: During the latter 
part of the past year several new rifles and 
cartridges have been perfected, a fact that 
your correspondents have either overlooked, 
or else were more deeply interested in some 
other subjects. A few months ago a new 
high pressure cartridge of .35 calibre for the 
’92 model Winchester was suggested by Mr. 
Ashley A. Haines. I believe this cartridge 
would have filled a long felt want. We now 
have a eartridge almost identical to the one 
proposed, but adapted to the new self-loading 
rifle, the latest creation of the Winchester 
eompany. The cartridge has a velocity of 
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Spitzer model, bullet No. 1. 
Twice actual size. 














1,861 feet per second and the bullet weighs 
180 grains. This will no doubt become a 
very popular cartridge among the users of 
self-loading rifles. The new rifle has a round 
barrel 20 inches in length and weighs seven 
and three-quarter pounds. The magazine 
holds five cartridges. This new gun can be 
fired more rapidly than the ’92 model Win- 
chester, but that is a very small advantage 
when you consider the fact that the ’92 
model Winchester can easily be fired at the 
rate of two shots per second. 

The ’92 model with a 24-inch round barrel 
weighs six and three-quarter pounds, and 
when the barrel is cut down to the length of 
the self-loading rifle it would make the gun 





those mentioned above, where the automatic 
pistol is being introduced as the service arm 
in place of the revolver, are Servia, Bulgaria, 
Holland, Argentine Republic and Chili. 

A. 


AND THEIR MERITS. 


still lighter. I do not wish to say anything in 
disparagement of the new rifle, but I believe 
that a large number of sportsmen will still 
prefer the time-tried lever action, in prefer- 
ence to ali others. It is twenty years since 
the '86 model action was placed on the mar- 
ket, and it stands without a _ peer to- 
day. Some of the new cartridges are too 
long to be adapted to it, and these can be 
handled by the ‘95 model. The ’92 model is 
the ’86 model reduced in size to use smaller 
cartridges. The actions of these three guns— 
the ’86, '92 and ’95 models—are strong, sim- 
ple, safe and sure, but in the case of the ’92 
and ’86 models very little effort has been 
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Modified Spitzer model, bullet 
No. 2. Twice actual size. 


made to adopt high power 
them. 

We have a .33 calibre cartridge for the ’86 
model, and a .45-70 and .45-90 high velocity, 
but the .38 and .40 calibres have been neg- 
lected, and there is no strictly high power 
cartridge made for the ’92 model Winchester. 

The Remington Arms Company has also 
placed a new .35 calibre self-loader on the 
market. The bullet weighs 200 grains and 
has a velocity of 2,000 feet per second. This 
should be an excellent big game cartridge. 
The Remington self-loader will also be 
adapted to the .25-35, .30-30 and .32 special 
cartridges. A new cartridge will also be 
used in the new army rifle. 


cartridges to 
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charge has been increased and the bullet 
lightened. The shape of the bullet has also 
been changed. The point is long and taper- 
ing and very sharp. The bullet is known as 
the Spitzer, the weight being 150 grains. The 
velocity is 2,750 feet per second and the ele 
vation of the sights is only 660 yards when 
using the new Springfield rifle, and shooting 
at a distance of 1,000 yards. Metallic foul- 
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ing was much greater than in the new 
Springfield model, ’93, rimless. This bullet 
is not suitable for use on big game, as the 
point is too sharp, and soft-pointed bullets 
would not be practical in that form of bullet. 

I enclose cuts of the two models of the 
new Spitzer bullet, that you may publish 
if you wish to. 


Sacramento, Cal. J. C. ANDERSON. 


ANOTHER HAINES ADVOCATE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading Outdoor Life for some _ time 
and unite with everybody else that it 
is the best magazine of its kind any- 


where. Please put me down for a Haines 
model, with ivory front sight (preference 
.44 calibre, I have owned every kind of single 
and double action made in the Colt and 
S. & W. makes, and am now using the Colt 
automatic .45 calibre. It is the best small 
arm that I am acquainted with, but occa- 
sionally the cartridge does not enter the bar- 
rel properly. 


Iam using a .30-30 Savage rifle and like it 
very well, but once the spring weakened and 
failed to throw the cartridge into the barrel 
and I had to use it as a single-loader. How- 
ever, I realize the immense advantage of the 
.30 government model ’03 rimless cartridge, 
and if the recoil is not enough to interfere 
with accurate shooting, and if with proper 
eare the barrel will have reasonable length 
of life, I intend to get one. 

THOS. PARKER, M. D. 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 


WOULD HAVE THE HAINES IN .38 AND .22 CALIBERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting the com- 
munication from Mr, Abbot in the February 
issue relative to the .22 caliber revolver, I 
beg to say that when the Smith & Wesson 
people were getting out the little pop-gun to 
which your correspondent refers, I, with sev- 
eral of my customers, had a notion that it 
was to be something of the serviceable sort 
and were ready to place our order for half a 
dazen of the new gun, but when we learned 
what a miscrab!e little toy it really was, the 
boys balked and there was immediately 
“nothin’ doin’.” 

Now, four of this half dozen would have 
gone to Kansas farmers. If Kansas farmers 
will buy such an arm for the pure fun of 
shooting, why will not others buy them? 

A traveling salesman recited with glee 


not long since how he had booked an order 
for half a dozen Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
.22 caliber on .32 caliber frames. I promptly 
offered a wager that he could not “deliver 
the goods,” and, of course, he did not. But 
it goes to show that the demand exists. And 
I could go on and tell of others who have 
tried to get this same special .22 caliber re- 
volver in medium weight with six or seven- 
inch barrel, but without results. 

Let us start a new subscription list for 
revolvers of one model—the Haines model— 
but of two calibers; one .38 and the other 
.22 caliber, made proportionately smaller. 
Let Mr. Haines get up the details of both and 
present it through the columns of Outdoor 


Life. E. R. SHEPHERD. 
Macksville, Kan. 


WANTS THE HAINES IN .32 AND .38. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I wish to add my 
voice to the clamor for the Haines model S. 
A. pistol. It would, I think, be just the gun. 


It would fill a long felt want among men 
who know what they want, and who can not 





be deceived by the alluring literature so 
freely given by the makers of the D. A. pis- 
tols. I was among the first to call fora S. A. 
of light weight, and of easier ejection, and 
have been advocating this for more than 
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fifteen years. It is simply past my compre- 
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RIFLES USED BY BIG GAME HUNTERS 


As per statement in our last issue, atthe by them. In some instances more than one 
suggestion of one of our contributors, Mr. kind of rifle is mentioned, 
G. Morley, we sent out letters to some sixty 
prominent big game hunters over the United 
States requesting them to furnish us with 
the make, model and caliber of rifle used names are found below: 


Ws. a, Dene. ‘Sie TOE: os ovvcweccseeceseked Savage .303 
Ue Rs ban va ccesebaeh ene 45-90 Winchester 
..  (s8éhs és peienwithasns tose bee eee ieee .88-55 Marlin 

S. O. Bryant, Bethany, Mo............ 33 Winchester, Mod. ’86 
Lieut. T. Whelen, Ft. Crook, Neb...40-72 Winchester, Mod. '95 
6: Webekese Wemwekeesee .380-40 Winchester, single shot 

i.) one wees > te ewetke tos & wkee .80-40 Krag, remodeled 
Oswald Hicks, Macon, Mo................: .80-40 Winchester 
Henry Crawford, Mancos, Colo.. .35 Winchester, mod. '95 
W. E. Colton, Pagosa Springs, Colo wb ak ee .380-30 Savage 
Sa Te. GOOG, GO, Wee Ws é6 060 cccccasses .30-40 Winchester 
J. W. Anthony, Canon City, Colo.. .30-40 Winchester, carbine 
Cyrus Thompson, Bellevilie, | ae 45-90-300 Winchester 
W. A. Thompson, Belleville, Ill............ 30-30 Winchester 
Cc. W. Rowland, Boulder, Colo.... .30-30 Winchester, carbine 
te AE Se eee 8 mm. Sauer-Mauser 
?). orb sno hn enw ae.eb os etkh stk eee 8 mm. Mannlicher 

a ‘<gerewawh} attendants .38-55 Winchester, model ‘94 

ie. watnnes eas cusses bi uekt thie 38-55 Savage 

J. W. Garrett, Colorado Springs, Colo..... .45-90 Winchester 
oi 0 ieee eee Ree Sees ee eee .80-40-220 Winchester 

J. Alden Loring, Owego, N. Y...... .88-55 Daly Three-Barrel 
30S + eke >.0.e' heh bes es ob bk eae oes .3803 waves 

Qe Hall, St. Paul, Minn....... .33 Winchester, model ‘36 
D. L. Mechling, Denver, Colo............. 8 mm. Mannlicher 
A. W. Lowdermilk, Chicago, Ill.... .80 Winchester, model '95 
i he Bee, CRNCOIG, Bl sc < n0s 400 ves .80 Winchester, model "95 
Robert Graham, Chicago, Ill...... .80 Winchester, model '95 
P. DeAngelis, Utica, N. Y........ 38-55 Winchester, model ’94 
Homer Goff, Meeker, Colo.........esse00: .80-40 Winchester 
i. ¥en 6euee aes 6k Pa ena awa awh oe .803 Savage 

mm -SeOPee, WraeGem, Gene, occas cceccsts .80-40 Winchester 
B Ge POreer, DORVSL, COlO.< cw cicccoveccss 32 Special, carbine 
|. bebs opie aki wete asda b a east .83 and .35 Winchester 

L. M. Gilliland, Chama, N. M.... .30-40 Winchester, box mag. 
Ween Es Tes , Biccd ss 00benkenanetene .803 Savage 
D> | abaenveeedsNbenb6S Cn00&> Cnbak eee .80 Springfield 

O. M. Barnes, Teton, Idaho....... .25-35 Winchester carbine 


Theodore Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, L. I.. .30-40-220 Government 
M. L. Roberts, Pocatello, Idaho..... ,30- 40 Win., single shot 


E. D. Hepburn, Chase, Colo......... mm. Schilling- Mauser 
Oscar Lampman, Montrose, Colo.. .30- 40 Winchester, mad. °S5 

en. ...eeed ab bs cad woe biked we + 6a ade 6h 85 <»vecial 
C. BP. Mubbare, Atinmlie, Wis escccivcecce 30-30 Winchester 
Victor Borcherdt, Denver, Colo........... 8 mm. Mannlicher 
M. P. Dunham, Ovando, Mont... .25-35 Winchester, model '94 
O. C. Frisbie, Ballard, Wash...... .88 Winchester smokeless 
W. T. Euster, Lewiston, Idaho..... .33 Winchester, 86 model 
W. A. Linkletter, Hoquiam, Wash.. .40-90 Win., single shot 
Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo..... .385 Remington auto-loading 
James Fullerton, Manzanita, Wash....... .80-40 Winchester 
ee eS re .303 Savage 
C. 8S. Moody, M.D., Mullan, Idaho........... 30-30 Winchester 

i. awenene see oe waa we .88-55 Winchester, model °'86 
Walter G. Corker, Glenn’s Ferry, Idaho... .40-65 Winchester 
Dr. W. A. Allen, Billings, Mont....... 30-40 U. S. Winchester 
RR. BD. Wee, GOSGreE, POe v0.00 0c ntesenroers .30 Winchester 
A. G. Wallihan, Lay, Colo.......... .83 Winchester, model '86 

DD peeps bee hensheSearhae .40-70 Winchester, model ‘86 
SS ee arrears .803 Savage 
W E. Bedell, Montpelier, Idaho... .88-55 Ballard, single shot 
W. H. Pigg, Canon City, Colo......... .236 Lee Straight Pull 

DD ‘sbees esd her en eek banda chuketeede .405 Winchester 
Frank Mossman, Olympia, Wash.............. .80-30 Savage 
J. K. Brewster, Rhyolite, Nev........ .40-70-300 Sharps s. s. 


Capt. L. L. Goodrich, San Antonio, Texas. ..30-30 Winchester 


. 


pistol] to-day in my estimation, but too large 
hension why the manufacturers do not put and too heavy. Let us have the Haines 
out such a model. I have used and owned model in .32-20 and .38 special, then .45 if 
every American make and calibre of the good they are wanted. 
kind. The old .45 Colt is the most reliable Sulphur, I, T. JOHN 8S. KINKADE. 


in which cases 
they are placed in order of preference. 
are glad to know that about fifty of these 
parties have already reported to us, whose 
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WINCHESTER AND REMINGTON COMPARED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been a long 
time since I wrote for the columns of Out- 
door Life, but it was because of being 
pressed too hard with my own work. How- 
ever, I see an enquiry in the February num- 
ber concerning the Remington .35 Autoload- 
ing rifle and the Winchester .351 Automatic, 
the model of 1907. The following data, made 
by myself, will give a good comparison of the 
two rifles: 

Weight of bullet-—Remington, 200 gr.; 
Winchester, 180 gr. 

Velocity—Remington, 2,000 ft.; Winches- 
ter, 1,861 ft. 

Foot pound energy—Remington, 1,780; 
Winchester, 1,381. 

Penetration—Remington, 39 in.; Winches- 
ter, 26 in. 

1. It wili be noticed that the foot pound 
energy, which is the vital element, of the 
Remington is 400 pounds greater than that 
of the Winchester, and only 100 pounds less 


than the .30-40; or the difference between 
the .85 Remington and .30-40 is that of the 
.22 long. The .30-30 is 1,450 pounds, the Win- 
chester Automatic 1,381, the Remington 
1,780, 

2. In my estimation the mechanism of 
the Remington is far superior to that of the 
Winchester, for the last time I shot the 
Winchester Automatic all shots were fred 
eat one pull of the trigger. That has never 
happened in n:y experience with the Rem- 
ington. The action of the Remington is pos- 
itive, the Winchester is not so. 

3. The trajectory of the Remington is 
much flatter than that of the Winchester. 

4. Aside from the greater velocity, the 
much greater energy, the positive action, 
and the flatter trajectory of the Remington, 
another item, and not the least, is impor- 
tant: The Remington people have replaced 
without question any defective parts. 

Ellensburg, Wash. J. R. BEVIS, Ph. D. 


THE HOXIE BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re 
ceived copy of Outdoor Life for February 
and note the inquiry from “Blunderbuss.” 
I approve of this plan very much. The ed- 
itor of an eastern sportsman’s magazine 
adopted this plan with the most flattering 
results. I supplied him with a letter from 
Mr. Lewis Church and the orders from read- 
ers of that paper have been phenomenal. 
Now, among the many letters I have re 
ceived is one which I think will fill the bill, 
as it speaks of the .30-40-220, which is the 
nearest thing to the new government rim- 
less, so I am sending you a copy of this let- 
ter. I have the original of this letter and 
can send it if you so desire. Unfortunately, 
we have no letters from hunters using the 
.30 rimless. 


We would appreciate it very much if you 
would give us the name of some responsible 
dealer of sporting goods in your city, as we 
are desirous of placing a line of our goods 
there, as we have so many inquiries that it 
would be more convenient all around to have 
them in that locality. We have received or- 
ders as far east as New York and Maine, 
mentioning Outdoor Life, and was surprised 


to know that the magazine reached that far 
east. 
Wishing you success, we are 
Very truly yours, 
G. H. HOXIE. 
4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The letter referred to by Mr. Hoxie by 
“Blunderbuss,” published in our last number, 
reads as follows: “I think it would be of 
great interest to your readers if those who 
have used the Hoxie mushroom bullet would 
state their experiences with it, especially on 
big game, giving particulars of the wound 
made at entry of bullet and the deseription 
of bullet if found in the carcass.” 





The letter enclosed by Mr. Hoxie is as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. Hoxie:—We returned safely 
from our trip in New Brunswick, after a suc- 
cessful hunt on the St. Johns river. We had 
a great opportunity to test your bullet, as 
each of us succeeded in killing a bull moose 
with fifty-inch spread of horns. I used a 
.30-40 Winchester with Hoxie bullet, bring- 
ing my moose down within 300 feet of where 
I first shot him. The other gentleman in 
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the party used a .30-30 Winchester with 
Hoxie bullet and killed his moose within a 
short distance. Another gentleman of our 
party used a .50-110 Winchester with ordi- 
nary bullet. He shot two bull moose through 
and we followed one of them three miles 
by the blood, but both got away. 

A singular circumstance occurred in re- 
gard to the two moose killed by our party, 
as our guides found, while skinning the car 
cass, a large bullet imbedded in the neck 
of one, while the other had a similar bullet 
in the shoulder. These animals were 
wounded some years previous, as the wounds 
were entirely healed and the animals com- 


pletely recovered, as they were both in fine 
condition. It goes to show the enormous 
amount of vitality possessed by a moose and 
consequently the great amount of killing 
power required. But the little .30-30 or any 
of the small caliber rifles, when using your 
bullet, will stop them in their tracks. 

I can not recommend your bullet too 
highly to anybody going in quest of large 
game, as they can not afford to be without 
it. The party losing his moose on account 
of not having the Hoxie bullets will certainly 
give you an order before returning to the 
woods next year. G. S. GOOD. 

Lock Haven, Pa. 


EXTREMES IN SOFT-NOSE BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As requested by 
“L. A. W.,” Arlington, Wash., I would say 
that I also think the manufacturers are go- 
ing to extremes with soft-nosed bullets. I 
believe a lead bullet just hard enough to 
keep from leading the barrel would do as 
good execution as would be needed on most 
all kinds of large game. I have shot the 
.303 Savage for several seasons. Last fall I 


used a .32-40 Savage with fine results. I pre 
fer it to any I have used yet on account of 
the shell being a straight taper. I have very 
little use for the bottle-neck cartridge. For 
two seasons I shot the .33 Winchester, ’86 
model. In my opinion this is the finest high 
power gun on the market—for use when the 
hunter is hunting large game al] the time. 
Los Angeles, Cal. A. J. DONER. 


.22 REVOLVER IN HEAVIER FRAME, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with pleasure 
that I read the letter of Mr. E. H. Abbott 
of Elgin in the February number on the 
need of a good .22 caliber revolver in a 
heavier frame. I have been trying for sev- 
eral years to get the various manufacturers 
to make up such a gun for me, but up to the 
present time I have been turned down by 
them, saying that it would require special 
machinery and the cost would be too great. 

I would like a good revolver weighing 
at least twenty to twenty-three ounces, with 
6-inch barrel, fitted with Lyman sights. 
I have a Stevens pistol, but it is 
too light and not what I want. I do 
not like the Smith & Wesson single 
shot as well as a revolver, either, 
and the smaller, or .22 caliber, revol- 


vers now on the market are too small for 
the hand and too light to suit me. I would 
like a gun that I can use for target practice, 
at the same time when I wish to go through 
the fields or woods I would like to have a 
small bore gun that will shoot where you 
hold it and at the same time not arouse the 
whole country. 

As Mr. Abbott states, we who are busi- 
ness and professional men can not get out 
to shoot the larger calibers and enjoy the 
target practice as well as the rest. 

I would like to have all who are inter- 
ested in a gun like the above to write Out- 
door Life and tell us about it. Maybe we 
can get someone to take the matter up with 
us and make a gun we can use. 

Mason City, Ia. J. H. LEPPER. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The February 
number of your magazine contains an arti- 
cle written by a correspondent from Elgin, 
Ill. He suggests the manufacture of a .22 


caliber revolver of high grade with a barre! 
of about six inches in length. We do need 
such an arm, made with a comfortable grip. 
As he says, the .22 S. & W. single shot 
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pistol does not fill the bill, although in its 
place it is a splendid instrument. We want 
something that we can.get the same prac- 
tice with as a regular revolver. 

Your gun and ammunition department is 
very interesting to me, especially the arti- 
cles written by Lieutenant Whelen, who 
seems to be well versed on the subject. 

There have been comments in your mag- 
azine regarding the qualities of various 
rifles. Theoretically, I believe the Reming- 
ton-Lee is best, but practically I have been 
much disappointed in it. I have had three— 
a .32-40 high power and two of the .38-72 
calibers. The .32-40 has the best bored bar- 
rel I ever saw on a rifle, but the action is 
faulty in some respects. They are no longer 
manufactured, so it will do no good to dis- 
cuss or try to remedy their faults. It is 
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really too bad that no first-class bolt action 
rifle is made outside of the military circles. 
Can not Mr. Whelen tell us something of the 
new Springfield? I have examined them, but 
never used them. 

The Savage carbine, .303 caliber, is all 
right, so is the .32 Winchester Special car- 
bine, although the extreme light weight of 
the latter makes it somewhat difficult to 
hold well. 

Some of the very best shooting I have 
seen with a hunting rifle was done with a 
light weight .45-70 Winchester, using high 
velocity cartridges. Think of it! It has a 
heavy recoil and the barrel looks like that 
of a shotgun at the muzzle, it is so thin— 
but it shoots! T. STEGNER. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


22 REVOLVER IN 6-INCH BARREL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the Feb- 
ruary number of Outdoor Life that Mr. E. H. 
Abbott of Elgin, Ill., wants a .22 revolver 
with a 6-inch barrel. That is exactly what 
I have been wanting for several years. Not 
being able to get one, I purchased a .32 
Colt Police, positive target model, revolver 
with a 6-inch barrel. I reload my own am- 
munition with either two grs, of Dupont rifle 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Following is the 
average of the members of the Colorado 
Springs Rifle Club for the year of 1906: 


N. 8. Davis 
Be Ts Gn oes woes cnessencncseececcces 72*/, 


WHAT HUNDREDS OF 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a con- 
stant reader of your valuable maga- 
zine and am very much interested in 
your gun department. I would like to see 
the Haines model produced. There are hun- 
dreds of California shooters who would pur 


powder No. 2 or six grs. of FFFG black 
powder and a round ball forty-seven grs. in 
weight. Both of these cartridges give accu- 
rate results on small game at short range 
and very little noise. If Mr. Abbott will try 
these loads I think he will find them about 
equal to the .22. J. B. SUTHERLAND. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RIFLE CLUB’S AVERAGE. 


J. H. Finnup 
Charles Hastings 


CHARLES HASTINGS, 
Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA SHOOTERS WANT. 


chase one as soon as put on the market, al- 
though they did not sign the petition. I am 
using a Colt, Officers’ model, and find it the 
best gun on the market in a double action. 
Cloverdale, Cal. E. KINCAID. 


COLT’S AUTOMATIC AS AHOLSTER GUN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear from some of the boys who have car- 
ried the Colt’s Automatic pistol as a holster 
gun. Is it better than the Colts regular sin- 
gle or double action gun or Smith & Wes- 


son, military model, for everyday holster 
service? I have not as yet seen any com- 
ments on this model and would like to know 
how they take with others. 

Mason City, Ia. J. H. LEPPER. 


NOTES. 


J. J. Marsh, chief of police of Shelbyville, 
Ind., writes that he would like to see the 
Haines model .38 caliber single-action gun 
come out, and says, as an inducement, that 
he would try and have the police force of his 
place armed with them. 


About fifty young men, including O. W. 
Bronson, have organized an indoor rifle club 
at Topeka, Kan. They have a nice 75-foot 
range and use .22 caliber rifles. Out of a 
possible 250, a score of 239 has already been 
made. 








KATO 


EDITED BY 
J. ALDEN LORING 





Taming Adult Hawks and Owils.—‘“In 
the last number of Outdoor Life I asked you 
about the habits of a snowy ow! that I had 
caught in a steel trap. In the same issue 
you told how to tame young hawks and 
owls and I now wish to know if I can tame 
my owl, which is an old one-—ns. C. R., 
Spokane, Wash. Probably it would be im- 
possible to tame your owl so that it could 
be given its liberty as I have described in 
the article to which you refer, but you can 
tame it to perch on your arm or your shoul- 
der. I once owned a snowy ow! and a great 
horned owl, both of which were captured in 
a steel trap. Their toes swelled and I had 
to lance them several times. At first these 
owls would lunge at me with their beaks, but 
I soon discovered that they were incapable 
of inflicting injury. When they found that 
they were not harmed and that their as- 
saults availed nothing, they soon became 
quite tame. Their claws were as sharp as 
needles, and I was afraid to trust them, so, 
with a piece of steel having a hole into 
which an eighth of an inch rod had been 
screwed, I cut a thread on each claw. Then 
taking a number of buckshot I bored a hole 
in each and with the rod cut a thread in 
them, then I screwed a buckshot on each 
claw and let the owls sit on my knee or 
my arm. They tried several times to claw 
me, but my scheme worked to perfection and 
after several weeks of training I discarded 
the buckshot with perfect safety. The shot 
must be taken off after each experiment, or 
the owl will pick at them witao its bill until 
it manages to loosen them. These owls be- 
came so tame that I took taem visiting and 
they would perch on my knees and look 
about without attempting to fly. 


The Cry of the Mink.—In the January 
Outdoor Life, J. H. L., Neola, lowa, says 
that one evening while camped on a marsh 
he “heard a very shrill cry or scream com- 


ing from the rushes.” He fired in the direc- 
tion of the sound and the weeds and tules 
swayed violently. On wading to the spot 
he found the water milky and the mud dis- 
turbed where the creature had floundered, 
and as he was unable to catch a glimpse of 
it, he asks what it could have been. I have 
heard a young mink make just such a noise 
as he describes when it had strayed from its 
parent. Every trapper knows that ear- 
piercing scream a mink will give when it is 
frightened or attacked. As no other water- 
inhabiting animals that live in Iowa make 
such a cry, I think it quite safe to conclude 
that the animal at which he shot was a 
mink. 


Food of Snakes.—‘Please tell me what 
snakes live on. I have two and I don’t 
know what to feed them. They won't eat 
what I have offered them—mice and spar- 
rows—and I don’t know what else to try.”— 
F. B., Provo, Utah. Much depends on the 
species of snake to which you refer. Our 
poisonous snakes, the rattlers, the mocca- 
sins and the copperheads, eat small birds 
and mammals, which in captivity they sel- 
dom accept unless allowed to kill the food 
themselves. I once found a large bull 
snake in the act of swallowing a small rat- 
tler, and, needless to say, I left him undis- 
turbed. The garter snake eats salamanders, 
earth-worms, frogs and insects. Water 
Snakes—Crayfish, fish, toads, frogs, mice, 
shrews, insects and tadpoles. Pilot Snake— 
Birds, birds’ eggs, hens’ eggs, mice, squir- 
rels, weasels and insects. Black Snake— 
Insects, snakes, birds, birds’ eggs, mice, 
small rabbits, and voles. Milk Snake— 
Field mice, other small mammals, birds, 
snakes and slugs. Most of our small snakes, 
such as the ribbon snake, the garter snake, 
the red-bellied snake, and the rock or De- 
kay’s snake, live on earth-worms, slugs, in- 
sects, insect larve, frogs, toads and sala- 
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manders. As a whole they are very benefi- 
cial. While the poisonous snakes also live 
on insects and animals that are injurious 
to the interests of man, these beneficial 
qualities sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the danger of death by their 
bite. 


Introduction of the English Sparrow.— 
“Can you tell me when the English spar- 
row was introduced into America, for what 
purpose, and by whom?’—B. S. D., Saxton, 
Pa. The true name for the “English spar- 
row” is house sparrow. The bird is not 
only an inhabitant of England, but is found 
all over Europe. As near as is known, the 
house sparrow was introduced into America 
by Hon. Nicholas Pike and other directors 
of the Brooklyn Institute in 1850. These 
birds, eight pairs, were liberated at Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., in the fall of 1851. They did not 
do well, so in 1852 a second lot was imported 
from England. Twenty-five pairs were let 
loose at “The Narrows,” New York, and 
the remainder were held in captivity until 
the spring of 1853, when they were all let 
out in Greenwood Cemetery, New York, 
and a man was hired to watch and care for 
them. This lot seemed to thrive, and mul- 
tiplied fast. Almost every year from 1852 
until 1875 sparrows were introduced from 
Europe and from various parts of the United 
States where they had multiplied, to most 
of our large cities, even as far west as Salt 
Lake City. The strong affection for the 
house sparrows cherished by the emigrants 
from the “old country” was probably the 
cause for introducing these birds into 
America. 





hk all Fi — 
»PMFERS 


Highway Bill—Fork over your dough or I'll fire! 
Victim—Sorry, but you're too late. I’ve just paid my gas bill. 











Skunk Cabbage. 


When the tawny brown bee begins his humming 
The monks of the meadows are coming, are coming, 
In groups or alone—and they look so queer; 
Half leaning and huddled in grasses sere, 
With their mottled cassocks close-wrapped around 
Their portly figures, while they make no sound. 
What are they listening for, standing so still? 
Down underground do they feel a thrill? 
Down where their cloisters lie, dark and chill, 
Do they wait a message 
That will be a presage 
Of the wonderful glories on river and fountain, 
The riot of splendor on valley and mountain 
That soon shall be? For the baton wing 
Of the partridge has bidden the bird chorus sing 
To greet the gay mardi gras of the spring. 


Like a hand curled behind a listening ear 
Are the dark mottled shapes; and if I should peer 
Close under the fold of that odd-looking hood 
And ask: “Why listen?” would it do any good? 
I fancy my ear-drums are far too obtuse 
To hear, should one answer; so what is the use? 
But one thing is certain, I’ve a good sense of smell 
And these monks have an odor about them that—well 
If ’tis sanctity’s odor 
That exhales from their clothing, 
Then “the odor of sanctity” 
Fills me with loathing. 

I should judge by the size and the shape of their girth 
These monks had fared sumptuously down in the earth. 
Each figure so smooth and so plump and rotund is 

I’m afraid not often they sang “De Profundis.” 
While storms trampled over their roof brown and sere 
They swelled with good eating and drinking, I fear— 
Now, what are they leaning and list’ning to hear? 
B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





A. S., Kemmerer, Wyo.—I have a thor- 
oughbred pointer, coming three years old, 
that is yard broken, but will not pay any 
attention to chickens in the field and runs 
right through them the same as if they 
were small birds. How can I break him to 
stand? Also, please state what can be done 
to eliminate a very offensive odor he has— 
“dog smell.” 


Answer.—Not all bird dogs develop point- 
ing instinct at an early age—some not till 
three or four years old, some never. If the 
offspring from parents who themselves were 
not hunted on game—no matter how finely- 
bred (on paper), and merely reared in a city 
where they never saw nor scented a game 
bird—it is not a seldom occurrence that 
pointing instinct lies dormant. The best to 
be done in such a case is to take afield with 
another dog or brace of dogs who hunt and 
point well. By observations made and ulti- 
mate jealousy the youngster is apt to take 
to pointing on short order. There is no 
way of forcing this—must come naturally. 
A dog can be taught to stand at command; 
that, however, never is a real point and a 
dog needing such restriction can never fill 
his mission. (2) Doubtless the dog is out 
of condition. “Dog smell” is caused by im- 
pure blood. Keep his bowels well moving 
and give plenty of outdoor exercise. 


B. E., Kelso, Wash.—I have just re- 
ceived the book on dog training, The Ama- 
teur Trainer, and think it is the best I have 
ever read on the subject. If have broken 
several dogs in my time—very good dogs, 
too—but not near so complete and perfect 
as this book teaches. Formerly have worked 
my dogs on quail and chickens only, but on 
coming West I got a young dog and have 


been trying to break him on China pheas- 
ants, which, I find, is a very different mat- 
ter. The birds very seldom hold for the 
dog. When the dog first strikes the scent 
and works up they will usually squat till 
the dog makes a stand, then start to run. 
I have followed a bird of this kind for half 
a mile and then had it get up too far ahead 
of the dog to shoot. I find that the more 
you work a*dog on these birds the harder 
he becomes to handle—gets wild and un- 
steady. What’s the remedy? 


Answer.—The Chinese pheasant is a 
great runner, and therefore not suited to 
break a young dog on, if to be made steady 
to point. The only way to hunt these birds 
with a dog is to have him work slow enough 
to allow the handler reasonably near him 
at all times and, when finding, to at once 
flush the bird, and when a kill is made, to 
retrieve. A careful, steady dog who stops 
to point, will invariably be left far in the 
rear while the runner escapes. 


B. L. G., La Grande, Ore.—Could you in- 
form me in your next number whether a 
cross between a registered Scottish deer- 
hound bitch and a foxhound stud would be 
of any value in hunting bobcats, mountain 
lion, or bear; i. e., will they have a nose for 
trailing as well as speed and grit for a 
scrap? 

Answer.—Such a cross should produce 
an ideal dog for the purpose you state. The 
deerhound is a coarse, large, very speedy 
and snappy dog. The foxhound possesses 
great endurance, keen nose, is an admirable 
trailer, courageous and tenacious scrapper. 
A combination of these characteristics 
should prove very satisfactory when a dog 
is required to possess the qualities you seek. 
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T. L. M., Butler, Pa.—I should like a lit- 
tle information in regard to a setter pup I 
have, whelped May 6th. I hunted him some 
last fall, but he did not perform very well 
and would not mind me at all when in the 
woods. He is supposed to be well bred, but 
will flush more birds than he points and 
when I kill one he runs to it and chews it 
all up and never brings it in to me, while 
he brings most anything thrown out, such 
as sticks or glove, at home. Out in the 
woods he just won’t mind at all. Ought a 
dog of good breeding and of that age not 
do better work? 


Answer.—He certainly should, and would 
if he had been trained to do better. Just 
taking a pup out, without preliminary 
training and expecting it to do satisfactory 
work on game, is one of the very common 
errors of young sportsmen. No matter how 
well bred, training is an indispensable 
requisite. Get a copy of The Amateur 
Trainer, put this dog through the course of 
training as described therein, and by next 
season you will have a dog worth being 
proud of. 


P. W., St. Joseph, La.—About two months 
ago I got from Illinois a pointer pup, then 
four months old, who is not growing at all 
and looks bad. The pup had been on the 
way four days and I don’t think had feed 
nor water in all that time, arriving nearly 
dead. He eats fairly well but is thin as a 
board. What can be done to make him 
grow? 

Answer.—A puppy thus stunted requires 
the best of care and strongest food. Worms 
are usually present, also, at that age, and 
these should be gotten rid of without delay. 
Feeding principally on lean raw beef, to- 
gether with table scraps without fats, will 
enhance growth more than anything else. 
Possibly, however, the meat fed raw will 
act too freely on the bowels, and in that 
case it should be cooked alternately—one 


day raw, the next cooked, will regulate this 
matter nicely. 


I. O. H., Cullman, Ala.—My pointer 
bitch gave birth to seven puppies five days 
before the regular time. Three were born 
dead, two had abnormally large heads, and 
two seemed about normal but weak. Three 


lived several days, then died; one survived 
and is doing well. What may have caused 
this? 


Answer.—You fail to state condition of 
the brood matron. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing to have pups come three to five 
days premature, but usually there is a cause 
for it—injury to bitch, such as a kick; leap- 
ing onto a box, or over ditches when heavy 
in whelp, etc. Underfed, or overfat, brood 
bitches usually prove unsatisfactory. If 
either dam or sire had been out of condition 
or ailing in any way at time of breeding, 
the whelps will invariably show the effects 
—sometimes not till several months or a 
year old. Due care, judgment and fore- 
thought is essential. 


O. L., Petaluma, Calif.—I am having the 
best of success in training my setter puppy 
by following the instructions contained in 
The Amateur Trainer which I bought of 
Outdoor Life several months ago. I have 
one other dog, a collie, two years old, which 
is very intelligent and useful about the farm, 
but I would also like to teach him to carry 
things. Can I use the same system on him 
as to retrieving as I do with the setter with 
any degree of certainty of success? 


Answer.—Certainly. As a rule the collie 
is an intelligent animal and will take to 
training very quickly. Just follow same tac- 
tics, merely omitting such parts as are not 
applicable to a mere retriever. It will be 
well to go through the entire course of yard 
training, which will have the effect of mak- 
ing the dog perfectly obedient and the more 
serviceable in various ways. 


S. A. W., Tamaqua, Pa—lI notice the 
questions and answers with lots of good 
advice in Outdoor Life and thought per- 
haps you could help me out also. I have a 
pointer that has something wrong with one 
of his ears. There seems to be something 
like a running sore on the inside of it, too 
far in to be seen, and it causes him consid- 
erable pain at times. The cause is unknown 
to me and there is no one here who knows 
what it is or what te do for it. 


Answer.—A plain case of internal can- 
ker of the ears. This ailment is more prev- 
alent in older dogs, and it does not regulate 
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itself—gets worse the longer it runs, and 
becomes the harder to cure; many dogs die 
from it. Treatment should not be delayed— 
an efficient and reliable remedy will be 
found in the advertising pages of this pa- 
per. 





T. I. K., Holbrook, Mass.—My setter 
bitch pup is seven months old now and I 
want to breed her as soon as possible. Can 


You may all talk of the menu of yore, 
And Delmonico’s gorgeous supply; 

Of old Belshazzar’s delectable store— 

But give me the old pumpkin pie. 
The edible pie, 
The thick-coated pie, 

The choicest morsel we ever did spy. 


THE OLD PUMPKIN PIE. 


Berries and fruits may each have their place, 
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you inform me whether or not she is old 


enough now? 


Answer.—A bitch will come in heat for 
the first time at just about one year old, 
and every six months thereafter. Breeding 
at first heat is not considered advisable— 
constitutionally not fully developed. At sec- 
ond heat, when eighteen months old, is early 
enough and good results may then be ex- 


pected. 


When the icy breaths of autumn appear, 
And turkeys begin to roost high; 


And when Thanksgiving Day draweth near, 


How we relish the old pumpkin pie. 
The brown-crusted pie, 
The soft-golden pie, 

The tasty repast that greeteth the eye. 





But we tire of them all by and by; 
But naught can our zest for pastry efface, 
Or love for the old pumpkin pie. 
The sweet-scented pie, 
The cream-covered pie, 


Made by our mothers so skilfully. 


FRANK M. VANCIL. 
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COLORADO FISHERMEN ASK RELIEF. 


The fishermen who live adjacent to the 
Gunnison river, Colorado, and those of the 
state who visit that stream annually have 
become thoroughly aroused over the action 
of settlers, clubs and others in posting this 
stream, or parts of it which flow through 
their property. A late decision of the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court upheld the owners of 
ground in that section who prohibited an- 
glers from fishing in the portion of the 
stream running through property, 
which works a hardship on the fishermen. 
The select sections of the Gunnison river 
are already taken up by ranchmen and oth- 
ers, and now the fishermen are appealing to 
the present Legislature of the state with 
bills which they believe will help them out. 

One of these bills (House Bill No, 137, 


their 


by John Lehrritter), if enacted, will prohibit 
the state game and fish commissioner from 
stocking such streams unless the owners 
shall by deed give the general public the 
right to fish therein. Under the circum- 
stances something radical must be done, and 
we believe this bill should be passed (if 
for any reason House Bill No. 156 should 
not be passed). The latter bill is by John 
Lehrritter and the provisions are that the 
governor shall appoint a commission of 
three freeholders in each county of the state 
whose duty it shall be to condemn beds of 
trout streams running through private lands 
for the use of public fishing. By this pro 
cedure the state would become the owner of 
the beds of such streams, which would put 
an end to the difficulty once and forever. 


PEN PICTURE OF A COWBOY. 


Ever since I first came to this grand old 
West shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, to which I contributed four years of 
my young life and a sprinkling of blood, 
everything connected with the cattle country 
has strongly appealed to me. I have loved to 
be around the ranches, to ride with the boys 
on the ranges, and some of the happiest 
hours of my life have been spent in the 
roundup camps after the evening meal when 
we would lie on our blankets near the old 
grub wagon and pass the time in song and 
jest, and in spinning yarns, some of which 
must have shocked the ears of the angels, 
if there were any hovering ‘round. 

The one particular knight of the saddle 
and rope who came the nearest my pictured 
ideal of the cowboy hero was a Texas prod- 
uct, then riding on a New Mexico range. 
He was known as “Lightnin’ Jack,” and that 


fellow could ride anything that grew hair 
and had four legs stuck under it, one on 


each corner. And rope! Why, there wasn’t 
an animate thing on the face of the earth or 
flying in the air he wouldn’t rope, or try 
to tie onto. When I tell you what he did to 
win the title of “Lightnin’ Jack” some of you 
old cattlemen may doubt it, but I know it 
to be true, for it was told to me by old Bill 
Jones, known on the ranges of the South- 
west as “George Washington” Jones, be 
cause he had no more use for a liar than 
a cowboy has for a sheep herder. 

It happened over in the Canadian river 
country where the Bell outfit was rounding 
up a bunch of beef steers to drive to the rail- 
road. One of those southwestern thunder- 
storms came up, and the lightning was cut- 
ting around the bunch like red-hot whip 
lashes. The boys noticed Jack rolling his 






















eyes up toward the storm cfoua and at the 
same time running out the loop of his rope, 
and they instinctively knew what it meant. 
He waited his chance, and when a bolt of 
lightning shot down near the bunch that 
fellow cut loose at it, and, by gad! he tied 
onto it and would have pulled it down and 
rode it if it hadn’t burnt his rope in two and 
got away from him. You cowmen who think 
you have seen some top roping in your day 
may not believe this, but it is true, and I 
could prove it, too, if old Bill Jones was 
alive. Poor old Bill. He laid down to cool 
off one day in the shade of a mesquite bush 
and a rattlesnake made a sneak on him, and, 
not having been to town for quite a while, 
and there being none of the antidote remain- 
ing in his system, he drifted to another range 
that may have been hotter than a New Mix- 
ico range in midsummer, but I doubt it. 
Some of the pictures of the cowboy drawn 
by Eastern writers who know as little of the 
ranges as a cattle rustler knows of the beau- 


The members of the Racine (Wis.) Fly 
Casting Club held their annual banquet and 
dinner Monday evening, January 14th, and 
it will pass down in history as one of the 
leading events held in recent years. This 
organization is composed of the representa- 
tive men of the city of Racine who take par- 
ticular interest in angling and casting. 
Besides the local club members, there 
were present as guests from out of town, 
Mr. H. W. Perce of Chicago, president of 
the Nationa] Association of Scientific Ang- 
ling Clubs, and Mr. B. J. Kellenberger of 
Milwaukee. 


Editor Outdoor Life: A great deal has 
been said in regard to the proper method of 
hatching and planting trout in the public 
streams. I have given twenty-five years of 
the best part of my life to breeding and 
handling trout in Colorado, and my observa- 
tion is that the great loss is in the natural 
reproduction, where the eggs are deposited 
in the streams. The brook trout deposit 
their eggs in October and November; the 
rainbow trout in April and May; the native 
trout in June and July. The brook trout 
eges unless deposited in a spring brook 
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ties of the Christian religion, make me ex- 


ceedingly tired. He is always pictured as 
a daring, reckless devil with an insatiable 
appetite for blood, a wild creature that fears 
neither God nor man, and who regards it as 
innocent sport to shoot the corns off the toes 
of tenderfoots as an incentive for them to do 
a cake walk or dance a jig in a saloon. I 
think I know the cowboys pretty well, and in 
my association with them I have always 
found them to be hard-working fellows, big- 
hearted, generous and good-natured, and who 
had the interests of their employers at 
heart; and men who never pulled a six- 
shooter except to cut down on a coyote or 
a rattlesnake, or to put an end to the suf- 
ferings of a hopelessly bogged steer. Of 
course an occasional black sheep is found 
in the bunch, but they are as scarce as good 
Christians are in the halls of Congress. 
JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 

Denver, Colo. 





Considerable interest was manifested in 
the international tournament for 1907 and 
each and every one of the members resolved 
themselves into a committee of one to make 
this tournament the biggest, best and most 
interesting ever held. The boys are all 
working together and nothing but the best 
of results are possible. 

New Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: Charles H. Washburn, president; 
Allen H. Barnes; vice president; Dr. C. F. 
Browne, secretary-treasurer; J. R. Dishing- 





IN COLORADO. 


will wardly reproduce at all. 
bow trout spawn in the 
the streams are high 
increase will not be more than two 
or three per cent. The native trout 
spawn in the latter part of June and July, 
when the conditions in the streams of Colo- 
rado are at their best, even then I do not 
believe the increase to be more than five 
per cent. 

The above figures I give as my opinion as 
to the natural increase. 


The rain- 
spring when 


and the natural 


The loss is from 


the time the egg is deposited until it hatches 
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and the sac is absorbed and the fish is able 
to care for himself by hiding away from 
their natural enemies, which is every living 
thnig on the water or in the water. When 
they arrive at the stage that they are ready 
for something to eat the loss is practically 
over and they are able to care for them- 
selves; but when the eggs are taken arti- 
ficially it should be done by men skilled in 
fish culture. In that case under proper con- 
ditions from seventy-five to ninety-five per 
cent. of the eggs are fertilized, and with our 
improved method of handling green eggs we 
pack 320,000 eggs on one pack horse and 
go anywhere over our mountain trails, and 
we sometimes carry these eggs seven or 
eight days, with proper handling at a loss of 
not more than two per cent. and then place 
in the hatcheries and hatch and put back 
into the stream at least seventy-five per 
cent, of good healthy young trout two to 
four months old, that are able to care for 
themselves, as it is absolutely impossible 
for the sucker to catch a trout that is able 
to swim. The only chance the sucker can 


OUTDOOR LIFS. 


even have is td get the trout egg or the 


trout during the sac period. 

Now as to nursing ponds being built near 
our main streams in the state, it is a good 
plan, but unless the fish fry that are placed 
in these ponds are carefully fed and cared 
for properly by an attendant every day the 
loss will be just as great as if placed in the 
stream at once, for the reason that their 
natural enemies of all kinds would collect 
in and around these ponds and destroy them 
in great numbers. Without being properly 
fed and cared for where so confined they 
have no way of protecting themselves and 
the natural food would be very scarce, which 
would cause them to prey on one another, 
for at the same age they vary greatly in size. 
I very urgently recommend the nursery 
pond system, but not without an attendant 
at each set of ponds, which would be very 
expensive proposition if such ponds were 
built on every stream in the state, as some 
propose to do. W. S. KINCAID, 
Genera] Superintendent Colorado State Fish 

Hatcheries. 


A TIP FOR TRAPPERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: It is often the ex- 
perience of old trappers when trapping for 
foxes or wolves to find their traps dug up 
and the bait all eaten. Once an old fox gets 
into this trick he is hard to catch, for, hav- 
ing a keen scent, they can easily locate the 
trap, no difference how carefully it has been 
covered. He then commences back a few 
feet from the trap and carefully digs up to 
the spring and cautiously turns the trap 
over, and then goes about his meal with- 
out danger. A few horse shoes dropped 


carelessly around a few feet from the trap 
will fool the smartest of them and he soon 


steps into the trap while inspecting the 
horse shoes. It is a good plan to let both 
foxes and wolves take the bait several times 
before setting any trap at all. 

When trapping on the prairies the trap 
should be set a little below the level of the 
ground and covered with an old mouse or 
mole nest, as they make a business of pounc- 
ing onto these nests in search of game. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. SAM STEVENS. 


PROPOSED ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Capt. Homer W. Hedge, organizer of the 
Automobile Club of America and the Aero 
Club of America, and first vice president of 
the latter organization, took the first steps 
lately in forming a third club, whose purpose 
will be to solve the astronomical, astrolog- 
ical, and seismic problems which are puz- 
zling scientists. 

“Universal Astronomical Society” is the 
name chosen by Captain Hedge for the new 


organization. He hopes that it will serve 
as a clearing house for the world’s knowl- 
edge of astronomical and kindred subjects, 
as well as be the means of promoting inde- 
pendent experimentation. He has already 
interested men of wealth in the project, and 
in a short time he expects to see the so- 
ciety full fledged. 

“Think of the earthquakes in all parts 
of the world,” Captein Hedge said recently. 















“How shall we account for such weather as 
we are having—only two really cold days 
this winter, and fur-lined overcoats as use- 
less as a knowledge of Greek to a hod car- 
rier? 

“Automobiles are all right, and ballooning 
is good sport, but how insignificant they 
are in comparison with the tremendous 
problems which concern the future of the 


“Make Spokane river the greatest trout 
stream in the country,” is the slogan of the 
Spokane Fish Protective Association, the 
head of which is Judge W. E. Richardson. 
If the aims of the organization are realized 
the state fish hatchery at Dartford, Wash- 
ington, will be enlarged, enabling it to oper- 
ate the year around, in which event it is 
proposed to place from five to seven million 
trout a year in the stream. 


We have been informed by A. J. Sprague 
of the Leadville (Colo.) government fish 
hatchery that a bill has been prepared to be 
introduced into the present assembly of 
Colorado, providing for nursing ponds for 
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A NORTHWEST TROUT STREAM. 


A NURSING POND BILL. 


THE DREAM OF LIFE DIVINE. 





Sil 


world and of man. And so I determined 
to interest some of our wealthy men in a 
plan to study these great questions. We 
want to get the latest reports from all parts 
of the world. 

“We talk about how progressive we are 
in this country. Here is an opportunity to 
make the boast good. The society ought to 
open headquarters in New York and then 
spread over the whole world.” 







The Spokane river is perhaps the most 
remarkable stream in the United States 
from the fact that in its windings of 120 
miles from its source in Lake Ceur d’Alene, 
nestled among the hills of north Idaho, to 
its mouth at the confluence of the Columbia 
river, it has a fall of 1,224 feet and presents 
a series of falls which for beauty and grand- 
eur of environment can not be approached 
in any other part of the country. 

AUGUST WOLF. 


trout along the principal streams of Lake 
county, Colorado. Such a bill providing for 
a generous distribution of these ponds over 
the state would have been an ideal measure. 


Shafts from the quiver of the goddess of day 
Glint in the woodlands of laurel and bay, 
Where the snowy cascades go swirling about 
Down where the fishermen angle for trout, 


There, undisturbed, ’neath the cool, soothing shade, 

Where life’s feverish cares can never invade, 

He baits his hook and then casts his line, ° 
And dreams the long dream of life, fair, divine. 


RAY MURRAY. 
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M. D. Merron, Modesto, Cal.—Could you 
give me an idea of what would be a good 
light load for a .354 calibre Haenel-Suhl] rifle? 
As the full loads are most too long range 
for volley use I thought a load of from 
15 to 20 grains of some good smokeless pow- 
der and a bullet of about 160 grains would be 
suitable. Could a plain bullet with gas 
check cap be used in such a gun, and would 
it be practical to reload such loads at home 
for one having a first-class outfit for reload- 
ing? 

Answer.—We referred the above question 
to Mr. A. H. Funke, the American agent for 
Luger pistols and Mannlicher rifles, who re- 
plied as follows: “I have never found that 
small loads in Mannlicher rifles are as good; 
the reason why we are selling Mannlicher 
rifles is on account of their high power, 
heavy bullet and flat trajectory, which of 
course would be lost by using light loads. 
I presume a plain bullet would do, if a good 
one, and exactly fitted, but should advise your 
customer for game shooting to use the stan- 
dard cartridge, and for target or other work 
to use the light loads.” 


R. M. Eastman, Dayton, Ohio.—I hope you 
will find the following questions of sufficient 
interest to warrant a reply, or at least some 
discussion in your columns. Where can I 
get hob nails for use in nailing shoes for 
mountain travel and wear that will stay in 
the sole without clinching? I have tried the 
Hungarian hob and the large-headed hob, 
and find they invariably lose out of the 
sole. I have tried wetting the sole and it 
seems to make no difference in the length 
of time the nail stays where it is put. How 
many and what kind of nails would you rec- 
ommend to use, and how should they be put 
in the sole to make them stay? Where can I 
get a nail soft enough to hold well on the 
rocks and yet hard enough to wear well? 
If there is any difference in the nail you 
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recommend in this respect from the regular 
hob nail, let me know that also. 


Answer.—The foregoing questions are well 
put, but most of Mr, Eastman’s trouble may 
be attributed to the fact that he endeavors 
to make the nails hold without clinching, 
which, owing to the shape of the nail, is not 
entirely practical. A hob nail to drive, of 
whatever brand, is fashioned on exactly the 
same plan as a wedge, and the grip of 
the leather upon it is easily loosened as the 
sole bends under the foot in walking. Of 
course the nail will maintain its position 
longer in leather of good quality than it will 
in cheap, spongy leather, but in any case not 
much need be expected, as the very shape 
of the nail tends to force it outward—all 
the pressure against it being exerted in ex- 
actly the opposite direction to that which 
gave it a bearing. Clinching the nails se- 
curely is the only manner of affixing them 
in the sole with any degree of permanency, 
and this applies to any kind of leather and 
to any kind of hob nails that drive in the 
sole. Of the several kinds of such nails the 
round-headed and cone-headed Hungarian 
nails are generally preferred to the regular 
miner’s hob on account of a boot full nailed 
with them being so much lighter, which is an 
object well worth consideration in a moun- 
tain boot. Either style being soft, hold well 
on rocks. Nails to drive should be as long 
as the sole is thick, so that they may be 
firmly clinched under the regular insole, 
which is a part of the boot. They should 
be inserted in an awl hole and _ driven 
squarely against an iron last. Much of the 
complaint against the clinched hob nail los- 
ing out is due to the abuse in the wearing of 
the boot. In outdoor cooking, standing in 
hot ashes, using the boot to kick up the fire 
and sitting around with a hot fire looking 
them square in the face in the effort to dry 
the feet when wet will soon destroy the life 
of the leather in the sole. The iron nails 
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absorb the heat very quickly, and the 
leather surrounding the nail which holds 
it in place is easily burned to a crisp 
in a very few minutes. Wet leather will 
burn almost as quickly as one’s flesh, and it 
has cost many a camper the price of a new 
pair of boots to learn this fact. Several] va- 
rieties of screw calks are obtainable for use 
in mountain boots and two styles offered by 
H. J, Putman & Co., Minneapolis, are espe- 
cially good. These calks are of steel ani 
will wear well, but because of their hard- 
ness may not hold as well on rocks as a soft 
nail, yet the temper of the nail might be 
drawn by roasting in fire if a soft nail is 
desired. The nail might then fulfill all of 
Mr. Eastman’s expectations. The number of 
nails required to properly nail a boot de- 
pends somewhat upon the amount of wear 
and holding qualities the wearer thinks to 
get out of the boot. A few nails hold better 
than a great many, make the boot lighter 
and less noisy, but, of course, do not so 
well protect the sole from wear. By a few 
nails is meant about 18 or 20 in each boot, 
not omitting the hollow of the instep. A full- 
nailed boot will require 40 to 50 nails. If 
extra nails are carried they may be readily 
inserted and clinched by putting in the boot 
(in lieu of a last) a round washed rock with 
a flat side, driving the nail through a wet 
sole against it. 


Roy Williams, Oklahoma City, Okla.—Will 
you inform me where I can purchase a Colt 
.44 calibre six-shooter of the pattern used 
by “Wild Bill” in his shooting exhibitions? 
Also if this calibre of six-shooter is the most 
accurate calibre or not? If it is not, what 
calibre would you advise to get for use in 
Snap shooting at moving objects and quick 
shooting generally? Is the S. & W. 22 cali- 
bre single shot pistol generally used by snap 
shooters for practice, or do they practice 
with the “big gun” and full cartridges? 

Answer.—Write to Cal Hirsch & Sons Iron 
& Rail Co., Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
and get a list of their stock of old Colt re- 
volvers. The .44 calibre Colt is a very ac- 
curate cartridge and a gun in good condition 
ought to prove very satisfactory for the use 
you mention. The .22 calibre S. & W. single 
shot pistol is an excellent gun for this sort 
of practice and many expert shots are using 


it in preference to the larger calibres. It 
has the advantage of being cheaper to shoot 
and lessens the danger of shooting promiscu- 
ously in thickly-settled districts. 


“Forester,” Washington, D. C.—I should 
like to know, through your magazine, what is 
the best light target load for the .38 Special 
Colt for a range of 25 and 60 yards. What 
make of sleeping bag is really waterproof 
and will stand rough usage? I consider the 
discussion department of Outdoor Life the 
best of any sporting publication and hope 
it will be enlarged. 


Answer: A good reduced load for the .38 
Special S. & W. military cartridge is 2% 
grains bullseye powder and 114 grain bullet. 
Both the Kenwood bag and the Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket, advertised in this maga- 
zine, will prove satisfactory. 


Chas. E. Wilson.—If the two large revol- 
ver companies are not interested in the pro- 
posed Haines model sufficiently to give us 
what we want, why not bring the matter be- 
fore some of the other arms factories—for 
instance, the Remington or Stevens com- 
panies? 

Answer.—lIf the proposed Haines model is 
ever manufactured and put on the market 
it will be made by either the Colt or the S. 
& W. people, the firms referred to by Mr. 
Wilson having no interest in this particular 
field. 


D. H. Cranemiller, Jacksonville, Ore.— 
What is the range of the Smith & Wesson 
.22 with 6% inch barrel, the military model? 
Some of the shooters here do not believe it 
is good for 100 yards. 

Answer.—The .38 S. & W. Special is one 
of the best proportioned cartridges for a re- 
volver ever designed, both as regards ac- 
curacy and range. The .32-20 Winchester 
is also a finely proportioned revolver cart- 
ridge. Either one performs well at 
100 yards range. Would suggest that Mr. 
Cranemiller try the .388 Special loaded with 
23 grains powder and 160 grain bullet if he 
wants an extremely accurate long range load 
for the revolver. 


John Miller, Kansas City, Mo.—What is 
the close and open season on deer, turkeys, 
squirrels, ducks, etc., in Arkansas, and does 
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the state require of the hunter (non-resi- 
dent) that he pay for a hunting license be- 
fore he hunts there? 


Answer.—No non-residents are allowed to 
hunt at any season of the year in the state 
of Arkansas. The open season on deer in 
that state is from September ist to February 


- lst. Open season on turkeys, September Ist 


to May ist. It seems there is no close sea- 
son On ducks and geese in Arkansas, the 
only protection offered them being that they 
are not allowed to be shot before sunrise or 
after sunset. 





Louls Zwerghaft, New York, N. Y.—TIs it 
true that red foxes attack very young deer? 


Answer.—Of course our reader knows that 
for a certain length of time young deer are 
protected from wild animals on account of 
the fact that they emit no scent or odor 
whatever. At a later age we have no 
doubt that foxes would attack very young 
deer, although we have never seen, in our 
experiences, evidence of such acts. 





W. A. Higbee, Excelsior Springs, Mo.—I 
would like to know how to get into the 
Jackson Hole country to hunt. There is a 
party of four of us who wish to go to Moran, 
Wyoming, south of the Yellowstone park, 
close to the Jackson Hole country, but as 
there is no railroad I would like to know 
how to get there. I would like to know the 
closest railroad station to go from in a 
wagon, or if necessary, pack horses, but pre- 
fer wagon. Also, would a person be safe 
from getting snow-bound after the 15th of 
September, when the elk law is open? How 
many elk are you allowed to kill in that 
state? 

Answer.—The best way to get into the 
Jackson Hole country is from St. Anthony, 
Idaho, which is on the Oregon Short Line 
railway. Of course, Moran, Wyoming, is just 
north of the Jackson Hole country. It is 
about ninety miles stage ride from St. An- 
thony to Jackson, Wyoming, over Teton 
Pass, a very rugged pass, but which, we un- 
derstand, is open most of the winter, and 
eertainly would be during the month of Sep- 
tember. Moran is, we believe, about 40 
miles from Jackson. You are allowed to kill 
two elk in one season in Wyoming. The 


non-resident license is $50 for all kinds of big 
game. 

H. C. Miller, Farmington, Ill—I want a 
Single shot rifle fitted with a six or eight 
power telescope that would give a good 
target at 250 and 300 yards, and that would 
have the power to kill a deer at same dis- 
tance. I would not care to reload my shells. 
What would be the lightest practical cali- 
bre? Second, what is the advantage, if any, 
of having the rear sight placed so far from 
the breech, as is the custom with all open- 
sighted rifles? Would not having the rear 
sight placed nearer the breech have some- 
what the same effect as to have the rifle 
barrel lengthened and the front sight placed 
that much farther away from the shooter’s 
eye? 


Answer.—We referred the above questions 
to Mr. A. W. Peterson, a well known gun- 
maker and manufacturer of rifle telescopes 
in Denver, who replied as follows: “Having 
in my experience mounted and sighted tele- 
scopes on all makes and calibre of rifles, I 
would suggest that Mr. Miller get a .30-40 
of any standard make and have a six-power 
‘scope mounted on side of rifle, so as to al- 
low use of open sights when desired. In 
answer to Mr. Miller’s second question, 
would say that a shooter with normal eye- 
sight will get better results if his rear sight 
is about 14 inches from his eye. If sight is 
too close to the eye it will blur. This, of 
course, pertains to open sights.” 





Keith Mikel, Downs, Ill—As I have been 
a reader of your magazine for five years I 
decided to ask you to enlighten me on a 
question concerning the West which I am 
sure you can answer in a satisfactory man- 
ner. I want to know if there is any open 
range in the West to-day, and isn’t there a 
place from Mexico to Canada where ranch- 
ing is carried on something as it was just a 
few years ago? It does not seem possible 
that the West has settled so quickly and all 
the range fenced. But a person would be 
led to believe this after reading the articles 
which have appeared in certain magazines. 
They talk like there isn’t much difference 
between Montana and Illinois. 

Of course, I know the range has been 
fenced in some places to a great extent, but 
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I can not believe that this is the case every- 
where. 

Answer.—The West is far from settled up 
as yet and there are miles 
range, prairie, mountain 
wild 
rado, 
Idaho, 


and 
other 


miles of 
and wild 


areas between ranch Colo- 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Montana, 
Utah, etc. While the country, of 


course, is much more settled than it was 20 


houses in 


years ago, yet you can often drive over the 
plains for five or ten miles without seeing 
a ranch house. Sometimes you can go 20 or 
25 miles without seeing human habitation of 
any kind, but such cases are rare. Of course 
as fencing has become cheaper miles and 
miles of fence is often owned by one con- 
cern who took up government 
cheap rate for the purpose of furnishing 
grass for their stock. You need not fear for 
the cow puncher being put out of business 
for meny years to come. Regarding whether 
the old conditions remain, would say that 
we have not the desperadoes and reckless 
characters in our frontier towns that were 
often found here in the early days when the 
railroads were first pushing their way west- 
ward, yet the old settled conditions of 20 or 
35 years ago ago are still to be found in the 
ranch and range country of the West. 


land at a 








Ira E. Francis, Lexington, Neb.—Will 
you please inform me where I will be able 
to buy glass balls and suitable traps for 
same for rifle shooting? We have organized 
a rifle club, but as yet have not been able to 
locate any one to furnish us with materials. 


WHEN DULL OFFICE 


When dull office hours are ending, 
And I'm weary-worn with care, 

Seems my thoughts get idly blending 
With the afterglow out there 

Where the shades of night are falling; 
And I linger in my chair, 

Till there’s something seems a-calling— 
Calling me from back somewhere. 





Our surrounding jobbers just say they “do 
not carry it in stock.” 
Answer 


Glass balls are not being used 


now (at least, if they are at all, it is to a 


very limited extent), and it is pretty hard to 
say where they could be had. Ws 


seen them advertised for a long time, and 


have not 


while we do noi doubt that they could 
bought, yet they have practically gone off 


the market on 
neither rifle 


account of the _ fact that 
nor shotgun shooters are using 


them as they used to. 


“Inquirer,” Henderson, Ky.—I have neve! 
had occasion to use Outdoor Life in getting 
information, but would like to do so now 


Is a ladies’ saddle for riding astride different 


from a man’s? Can I get a ladies’ saddle 
(for riding astride) at any good saddlery 
store? 

Answer.—A_ ladies’ saddle for riding 


astride is made about the same as a man’s. 
It is, however, usually trimmed up a little 
different and made narrower in the seat. 
They are found on sale at, or are made to or- 


der by, all first-class saddlery stores. 








ROUGHING IT 


soon grows tiresome unless the food is good. 
milk is one item indispensable to a 
cheerful camp, and Borden's solves the prob- 
lem Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Brand Evaporated Milk keep indef- 
initely anywhere, and fill everymilk orcream 
requirement. Beware of cheap imitations 


Good 


Peerless 


HOURS ARE ENDING. 


Calling from the pastured wildwood, 
Calling from the meadow stream, 

Calling back from days of childhood 
Days that seem some old love-dream; 

Seems that once more I am roaming 
As a lad, barefoot, care-free, 

Through a mellow, drousing gloaming 
All comes back so real to me. 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 











Hunting Big Game With Gun and Kodak, by 
William § illustrated. G. P 
Putnam's Sons, New York 

This appeal most strongly to 
our sturdy class of sportsmen who prefer the 
rifle to the shotgun; the rugged tests of en- 
durance in the mountains to the more quiet 
field with dog and gun Mr 
writes as one who had actually 


Thomas 


story will 


sport Thomas 
‘been there,” 
his experiences covering sport after most of 
our big game animals The book is mainly a 
record of his personal experiences in the 
United States, Canada and Old Mexico. The 
author makes a sportsmanlike plea for the 
use of the camera rather than the rifle in the 
appeal cannot fail 
to reach the hearts of all those who are in- 
preserving the life of 
Thomas pro 


quest of big game, and the 


terested in 
mals Mr 
ire from his 


wild ani- 
ures as much pleas- 


humane method of hunting as 
whose chief 
The book is illustrated with 
seventy cuts from original photographs by 
the author. The chapters are: “A Hunting 
Trip After Bighorn,” “Hunting the Grizzly,” 
“A Hunting Trip After Caribou,” “A Hunt- 
ing Trip in Old Mexico,” “A Hunt After Deer 
in Old Virginia,” “Hunting Big Game With 
a Tenderfoot,” and “Hunting Big Game With 
a Kodak.” 


so-called 


desire is to kill 


does the “Sportsman” 


On the Great American Plateau by T. Mit- 
chell Prudden; illustrated G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

This book tells the interesting story of 


the desert and is painted without glamor or 
gorgeousness of words, in the true colors of 


the habits and customs of that weird and 
muchly-misunderstood land Mr. Prudden 
takes us out in the open life with the Na- 


vajo, the Zuni, the Hopi, the ranchero, the 
glum travelers of the desert, the ruins of the 
cliff dwellers, the and the sagebrush. 
He brings before us the mysteries of the 
home work of the Navajo Indian and shows 
us the blanket weaver at work and the relics 
of the prehistoric races who once lived ages 
ago in Southern Colorado andin northern 
New Mexico and Arizona. His chapter on the 
cliff dwellers alone is worth the price of the 
book His work is a picturesque account, 
based upon long acquaintance with, and a 
careful study of, the history of the great 
highland country in the southwestern United 


eacti 





Some ‘New Books. 





States over which lies’ the 
early 


romance of the 
Spanish explorers and the mystery of 
the primitive inhabitants. 


Mars and Its Canals, by Prof. Perciv 
Lowell illustrated; price, $2.50 mn 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenu: 


New York. 
This work has been anticipated for 
long time by the students of astronomy, a! 
now that it is out, those who are dry fo: 


information on our celestial bodies, the mag 


nitude, motion, etc., will receive a great 
treat The book contains 390 pages and 
many rare illustrations. Professor Lowel! 


is the famous Director of the Lowell Obser 
vatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, and probably 
the foremost living authority on the subject 
to which his book is devoted. “Mars and Its 
Canals” is an eminently readable and popular 
account of the progress and results of Mar- 
while its high scientific 
will be unquestioned. 


tian observation, 
value 


The Fair Hills of Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn; 


illustrated by Hugh Thompson. The 

Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Mr. Gwynn is a man after Justin Mc 

Carthy’s own heart. They are both Irish- 


men, as well as literary men, and the versa- 
tility of each is matched only by that of the 
other—for Mr. Gwynn, like Mr. McCarthy, 
has written novels, essays and descriptive 
works, besides history and biography. But 
Mr. Gwynn’s latest bid for Mr. McCarthy's 
admiration, is his election to Parliament as 
the Nationalist member for the City of Gal- 
way, is also the strongest. “The Fair Hills of 
Ireland,” recalls his delightful “Highways 
and Byways in Donegal and Antrim.” There 
is the same zest of life, the same keen eye for 
the picturesque, the same fondness for the 
curiosities of history, and above all, the 
same admirable English prose style. Mr. 
Gwynn is indeed one of the comparatively 
small number of writers who may truthfully 
be said to possess a style, and in spite of the 
excellent work he has done as critic and 
biographer, this style is nowhere else so well 
employed as in relating the history and de- 
scribing the scenes of his native land. 




















IDEAL LOADING PRESS. 


Owing to the great amount of reloading 
now being done in the various armories for 
indoor and outdoor rifle practice, the de- 
mand is for greater facilities. To meet this 
demand, the Ideal Manufacturing Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., has been experimenting this 
winter and now announce that they are 
ready to supply their Improved Armory 
Loading Press. The producing capacity of 
this press has been increased over 400 per 
cent. These improvements consist of ar- 
ranging and combining the tools to work to- 
gether so that the empty shell that has been 
fired, after being cleaned, is resized, the 
neck of the shell expanded, the primer 
seated and the shell automatically ejected; 
all with one handling of the shell, and with 
one up-and-down action of the gate, while 
heretofore to perform these operations the 
shell has been handled six times and the 
press used at three different times. Although 
the facilities of the press have been in- 
creased over four-fold, the price of the com- 
plete outfit has been increased but slightly. 
These various combinations and attachments 
have all been made with an eye to their be- 
ing applied to any of the old Armory 
presses that are now out. This can be done 
without returning them to the factory. The 
extra attachments are complete in them- 
selves and may be attached to the old ma- 
chines without any filing or fitting, nor do 
they require an extra screw beyond what is 
now on the old presses. These extras con- 
sist of automatic shell ejector, combined 
shell resizer and neck-expanding tools and 
an automatic primer feed, pipe, etc. One 
part of this primer outfit consists of a box 
containing a little device into which the 
primers are thrown promiscuously and with 
a few shakes of the box the primers are de- 
posited in the feed pipe right side up. 

It is the belief of the manufacturers that 
they now have the most complete and prac- 
tical hand-loading tool for armory use. It 
is not complicated and there is nothing to 





get out of order. All interested parties will 
receive full information by writing to the 


Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 





NEW COLT CATALOG. 


A very neat catalog is to hand from the 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn. It is 44 pages in size and shows 
illustrations and gives descriptions of this 
company’s revolvers and automatic pistols. 
The cuts and text matter covering the fa- 
mous Colt Automatic pistols will be of in- 
terest to our readers. All those interested 
should send for a copy, as it is sent gratis 
on request. 





MAKING ONLY BICYCLES NOW. 


The change effected in the old George N. 
Pierce Co., whereby the automobile depart- 
ment was taken over by another company 
and the bicycle end placed under the name 
of the Pierce Cycle Co., will mean much to 
the users of Pierce cycles in the future. New 
machinery has been placed in the present 
factory, where—for many years before the 
advent of automobiles—the celebrated Pierce 
bicycles were made. The experience which 
can only come from years of high grade 
work among machines will be retained in 
the mechanical department. New work in 
the nickel-plating department and improve- 
ments in all the work of the Pierce Cycle 
Co. has been made in order to place further 
in advance than before the true value of the 
Pierce “Tried and True.” 

A catalog of these wheels can be had by 
applying to the Pierce Cycle Co., 1643 Cali- 
fornia street, Denver, Colo. 





NEW L, C,. SMITH CATALOG. 

L. C. Smith catalogs are always on a par 
with L. C. Smith shotguns; and the 1907 pro- 
duction is no exception to the rule. It is 
handsomely printed on heavy enameled pa- 
per, the cuts being produced in colors, giving 
the book a most artistic appearance. Beau- 
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tiful plates of twelve ff models are 
shown, besides cuts istrating the mechan- 
ism of the automatic ejector and the single 
trigger No sportsman who uses the shot- 
gun, and especially 1 dealer in firearms, 
should be without this new catalog It is 
sent to any one gratis who mentions this 
notice. 
RACYCLE PROSPERITY. 
Another evidence of the return of the bi- 


cycle to general favor is shown in the report 


that comes from Middletown, Ohio, to the ef- 
fect that the Miami Cycle and Mfg. Co., mak- 
ers of the celebrated “Racycle,” have made 
arrangements to double their output over 


last season 


Ballew, the noted consulting en- 


gineer, has been retained as general 


manh- 


ager of the Miami company, and he 


has in- 
augurated a great many improvements in the 
way of 


increased facilities for handling or- 


ders and shipments with the greatest possi- 


ble dispatch, and also the turning out of com- 


plete bicycles more promptly and in greater 
numbers than ever before 
The bids 


season of 


bicycle business fair to have a 


unprecedented prosperity during 


1907, and the “Racycle” will without ques- 


tion enjoy its full share. 





iS ANOTHER BICYCLE BOOM COMING? 


Observant readers of the press 


have no- 


ticed for more than a that 


is demanding greater space daily, not only on 


year the bicycle 


the sporting pages, but in the regular news 
portions of the papers, and in general period- 
icals as well. 


Somewhat at a loss to explain the appar- 


ent interest which is now displayed in 


wheeling, several leading papers have in- 


quired editorially whether or not an artificial 


attempt is being made to revive the sport, 


with the usual accompaniment of paid mat- 


ter in the press, and other forms of stimula- 
tion, 


But perhaps there is a much simpler rea- 


son. Such a very simple one, in fact, that no 


one but a writer of very deep editorials would 


overlook it. If moreis being said about bi- 


cycles to-day, it certainly is 


because more 
people are using them, two to one, than was 


the case a couple of years ago. 


OUTDOOR 








LIFE 


In 1904 it 


estimated 


was that the total 


number of wheels made in the United States 
was a scant 200,000. And of this number a 
large proportion was crated for an ocean 


voyage, and dispatched east, south and west 
to foreign lands. 

The figures for 1905 closely approximated 
300,000 bicycles, and the manufacturers be- 


gan to show 


more interest in life. It did not 
take an excessive amount of shrewdness to 
see that the tide had turned in earnest, and 
special preparations 


were made for the past 


year, tn which the truly notable total of half 


1 million wheels has been produced. 


DEATH OF JOSHUA STEVENS. 


After a long and useful life, Joshua Ste- 


inventor of the celebrated rifle bearing 


vens 


his name, passed peacefully 
2ist, at the home of his 
Wilbur F. Meriden, 
he had his home 


He was ninety-two years of age. 


away Monday 
evening, January 


daughter, Mrs Davis, 


Conn., with whom made 
since 1896. 
Mr. Stevens had been suffering for the past 
several weeks with ailments peculiar to ad- 
vanced age. 
Mr. Stevens 


Adelaide, 


is survived by three daugh- 
widow of Judge Wilbur F. 
Davis; Isabelle, wife of Professor Tolman, in- 


ters: 


structor of English literature in the Univer- 


sity of Chicago; and Jane, wife of Amos 


Crane of the Boston & Albany railroad. 


Joshua Stevens was born in Chester, Mass., 


September 10, 1814. He learned his trade as 


a machinist in Chester, where he commenced 
as an apprentice in 1834, working from 5 a. 
m. until 7 p. m. for $6 per month for the first 
year and $8 and $10 per month respectively 
for the two succeeding years. In the spring 
of 1838 he settled with his employer, taking 
his note for $150. 

Soon after this he took up pistol and gun 
work, which he kept at in some form up to 
his retirement 1896. He 


was probably as familiar with the history of 


from business in 


the gun business in this country as any one 


living. The modern pistol and rifle began 


to be evolved about 1838. Mr. Stevens com- 
menced to work for Cyrus B. Allen in a small 
shop in Springfield, 


Mass., in that year, and 


continued for some years in his employ. 
Early in the forties he met the celebrated 


Sam Colt, who had in his possession a crude 
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idea of a revolver, which after some changes guns per day, and employ over 1,200 hands 
he had patented and made by Eli Whitney at in the various departments of the concern. 
Whitneyville, Conn. Colt thought he could Mr. Stevens was president of this corpora- 
save money by having a shop of his own and tion until 1896, when on account of advanc- 
in company with Mr. Stevens rode about the ing age, and the removal of his daughters to 
country looking for a place to locate He other parts of the country, he decided to re- 
finally started a small shop on Pear! street tire from business and made his home in Mer- 

. Hartford, Conn., and there, while in Colt's iden, Conn, 
employ, Mr. Stevens produced the first model In the year mentioned, Irving H. Page 
of Colt’s revolver ever made in Hartford. bought the interest which Mr. Stevens and 

A few years after that Mr. Stevens in- his partner, Mr. James E. Taylor, had in the 


vented another revolver, which he started business, and C. P. Fay acquired the interest 
to make on his own account, when Colt sued which his father, William Fay, had held in 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. This ended 


Mr. Stevens’ active participation in the bus- 





iness, and shortly after he removed to the 
home of his daughter at Meriden, Conn 

Mr. Stevens was very proud of the success 
of this business and the popularity and great 
sale of the rifles and guns which bear his 
name, and made frequent trips to Chicopee 
Falls to keep in touch with the business and 
give the present management the benefit of 
his ripe experience. 

Mr. Stevens had an extensive acquaintance 
among men in military circles and among 
manufacturers of firearms in the past sixty 
years, many of whom have passed away. He 
was a friend of John Brown, and the pistols 
Brown used in his raid at Harper’s Ferry 
were made by Mr. Stevens and sold by him 
personally to Brown at Chicopee Fall ynly 
a short time before the historic raid 

A few years ago the company bra ed 
out still further and began the manufacture 
of gasoline automobiles, known throughout 
the world as the Stevens-Duryea—the first 
part of the trade name being in honor of 


Joshua Stevens. 





In his domestic life, Mr. Stevens was an 
The late Joshua Stevens ideal character. Gentle and kind of disposi- 
tion, he made many friends who wil be 
infri "Ty ar 3 der e is nature was 

him for infringement The case was tried aerry te — of phy Phos : : , , 
Y > : lé > "ue o NOW ungwiane gentie- 
in the United States court in Boston. and al- that of the true i ft Mt t “r i 
: t > ‘te S an i é 1e a ai times an 

though Mr. Stevens had the eminent Rufus ™®", Courteous and affable : ‘ 

Choate for one of his lawyers, he lost his 


case and was obliged to quit that branch of 1 . . 
his business. call him friend are the better for having 


known him. In the death of Joshua Stevens, 


under all circumstances, and though naturally 


retiring, those who were fortunate enough to 





Soon after the commencement of the Civil 2 1 ole : ade 
: . New Englane ses a gran ) man and the 
War, Mr. Stevens started the J. Stevens Arms ws “ “ ee t ' sh. 
~ . ‘hi . ire s s 4 s patriarch. 
and Tool Co., located at Chicopee Falls, firearms industry its f arc 





Mass. From a small beginning this company 
has grown until at the present time it is one 
of the largest factories engaged in the man- 


SALT WATER FISHING. 


ufacture of firearms for sporting purposes in Wm. Mills & Son of 21 Park Place, New 
the world. These factories cover twelve York City, have made a selection from their 


acres of floor space, turn out hundreds of 144-page catalog of a number of the most 


i 
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seasonable 
tuna and salt water fishing, which they have 


and popular articles for tarpén, 
very neatly compiled into a 24-page pocket 
booklet, and which they will send gratis to 
all on request who mention this notice 





GOLD MEDAL COTS. 


It will be interesting to our many readers 
to know that the cots and many other arti- 
cles manufactured by the Gold Medal Camp 
Furniture Co., Racine, Wis., have been 
adopted as the standard by the United States 
government, and quantities 
been shipped for Cuba 
the Philippines. 


have 
and 


immense 


use in Panama, 





A. W. CONNOR GOES TO THE LEFEVER 
COMPANY. 


We are advised that A. W. 
for nearly four years has had entire charge 
of the sales department of the Savage Arms 
Co., has resigned his position to devote his 
attention to other outside interests. Mr. Con- 
nor has been long identified with the gun and 
sporting goods business, and prior to his tak- 
ing up the work of the Savage Arms Co., was 
eight years a department manager and buyer 
for the Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

We understand that in addition to his 


Connor, who 


other personal interests Mr. Connor. will 
represent on the road and assist in develop- 
ing the sales of the Lefever Arms Co., of 


Syracuse. 

Mr. Connor will be succeeded by Mr. F. P. 
Kelley as sales manager, and Mr. C. LL Wood, 
who is at the present time the assistant 
treasurer, as assistant sales manager. 





GOOD WORDS FOR A MARINE ENGINE. 


On January 25th, last, the Chas. A. Stre- 
linger Company, of Detroit, Michigan, sold 
its marine-engine business to The Strelinger 
Marine Engine Company (incorporated) of 





that city. The sale was made necessary by 
the fact that The Chas. A. Strelinger Com- 
pany could not give the marine engine de- 
partment the attention it required and the 
business had grown to such proportions that 
it demanded more room. 


In announcing his retirement from the 
marine department, Mr. Strelinger says: 
“We honestly believe that for reliability, 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


which after all, is the most essential feature 
in a marine engine, the Strelinger engine is 
not equaled by any other. For economy it is 
equaled by few and excelled by none. As to 
durability (and an engine can be neither 
economical nor reliable unless it is durable) 
the best evidence we have to offer is that in 
six years the repairs sold have not averaged 
three dollars per engine, and over one-half 
the repairs sold were to replace parts 
broken by accident or carelessness—not 
worn out. We do not believe this record can 
be paralleled by any maker of gas engines in 
the world.” 


COAXER BAITS. 

W. J. Jamison, the Chicago fishing tackle 
specialty manufacturer of 1388 Lexington 
avenue, writes us of a very complimentary 
letter which he has received from C, S. Neis- 
wanger, M.D., of Marshall Field & Co., a por- 
tion of which we take pleasure in reproduc- 
ing herewith: 

“In purchasing my supplies for trout fish- 
ing last September from Mr. Al Berg of Bul- 
lard & Gormley’s, he insisted that I include 
some of your little ‘Coaxer’ trout flies, which 
I concluded not to do, so he gave me one 
and said, ‘You will catch your biggest trout 
on that bait.’ The morning after making 
camp at the head of Battle Creek in Owy- 
hee county, Idaho, I concluded to try the 
‘Coaxer'’ and caught with it nineteen 
speckled beauties, that averaged twelve 
inches in length, before breakfast. In one 
day's fishing my brother and I caught sev- 
enty-five fine trout on the one little ‘Coaxer.’ 
As the ‘Coaxer’ is practically indest: uctible 
I suppose my brother, who lives in Idaho, ts 
fishing with it yet.” 


e 





NOTES. 


S. Howarth, the fishing tackle manufac- 
turer of Florissant, Colorado, has sent out a 
handsome 1907 calendar, with a picture of a 
wood duck at top in its true colors. The 
wood duck is probably the most beautiful of 
the duck family, and Mr. Howarth has very 
appropriately chosen it as a symbol of how 
handsome his trout flies are. 


The National Sportsmen's Show opens as 
usual at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
March ist, and continues until March 9th, in- 
clusive (Sundays excepted). It is under the 
management of Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, which 
insures its success in every way. 


The number of letters received both com- 
mending and inquiring about the Sheard 
sight demonstrates that it is fast coming into 
popular favor among big game shooters. The 
inventor, W. F. Sheard, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, is a big game hunter of much experi- 
ence who has studied the sight question for 
twenty years. 


The Colorado Kennel Club is holding its 
annual show in Denver this month—the dates 































PENETRATION 


SHOT SHELLS 


Have You Considered 


what superior materials and what innum- 
erable details of careful manufacture go 
into U. M. C. Arrow and Nitro Club 
Shells? The 33 primer is so made as to 
prefectly explode all standard smokeless 
powders. The system of wadding in- 
sures proper pressure on powder, also 
required resistance to the powder gas. 
There are many other reasons why 


U. M. C. SHELLS EXCEL. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CON 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New <a City. 





















SHELLS 


em Min Lhe), OL 


OLOADING. SHOT GUN 












“$500.00 Could Not Buy 
My Autoloading Remington--if [ could not get another,’’ said an old 
duck hunter, the other day. ‘“‘It is the ideal wild fowl gun, for it shoots hard 
and my heavy duck loads does not pound my shoulder.’’ The price is moderate, 


$40 list, subject to dealer’s discount. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
ILION, N. Y. 
Write for catalogue. Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


4 BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MME The Name is 


stamped on every ; 
loop — 


ve CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
e pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 2 
ed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





ALWAYS EASY ~ 





CORRECT ASSAYS. 
Copper 7 Lead, 50 cts 
Lime, Mai each... $1 


Jismuth, Nickel, 


Gold and Silver, $1. 


Zinc, Silica, anise, 


double above prices cuaranteed. 


Cc. A. COOPER, 


Established 1880, Silverton, Colo. 








ig February 26th, 27th and 28th It is 
rgest exhi held in 


should be 


11a 


bition dogs ever 
given 


the cl 
Bartels 


sewortny 


sriein Mr 

Virginia 

training 

i e fifteen years old and have 

number of 2 must say 
ot make 


perf 
work 
Brenham, 
g Handicap 
d, for he hampionship of the 


it ccuend one 


I 


South 


most interesting 


tournament 


Mr. Robert Connerly of Austin, Texas, was 
one of two amateurs who tied on ninety-nine 
out of 100; in the shoot-off they each broke 
twenty-four out of twenty-five; they tied 
again on twenty-four in the second and third 
shoot-offs, and just to show that the strain 
did not make them nervous went out a 
fourth time and each broke twenty-five. In 
the fifth string of twenty-five targets Mr 
Connerly was so unfortunate as to miss a 
difficult quartering bird, while his opponent 
went straight, but he was congratulated on 

sides for his wonderful score of 220 out 
an average of nearly ninety-eight per 
cent Mr. Connerly used Peters factory 
loaded shells. 


9 


At Hamilton, Ontario, January 15th to 18th, 
Mr. E. C. Griffith won high amateur avearge, 
breaking 551 out of 600 from a sliding han- 
dicap, nineteen to twenty-two yards. Mr 
Griffit! “Dead Shot” Smoke- 


less 


ilways shoots 


Sportsmen who prefer an open 
be glad to learn that the Savage 
pany of Utica, New York, are 


tion to furnish their Model 


sight will 
Arms Com- 
now in a posi- 
1904 Junior Rifle 
rear specially designed 
place of the regular peep, if so 
Owing to the many inquiries re- 
ceived for a sight of nature the 
company took steps to meet the demand, as it 
policy to do 


with an open sight 
by them in 
desired 
this above 
is their everything in 
meet the wishes of 


their 


power to their patrons 


At the third annual tournament of the 
Indoor .22-Calibre Rifle League of the United 
States, held at York, 


ary 28th to Stevens 


Rochester, New 
2nd, 
and Stev 
unparalleled 
everything in 
tournament is 


Janu 

and 
rifle tele- 
showing and 


February 
tifles 
scopes made an 
practically sight. This 
annual of great importance: 
and crackshots from all sections of the coun- 

competed 100-shot 
match, the first three prizes were won by the 
Stevens 


Stevens-Pope ens 


won 


In the Championship 


the two days’ shoot at 


January 30th and 


Port Lavaca, 
3ist, daily program 
five pairs doubles, Mrs 
first day 160-147; the 
Total 298-320. The sec- 
included a run of ninety- 
‘aight and broke 147 out of 150 singles. 
ropperwein always “Dead Shot” 
Smokeless. 


160 targets, including 
broke the 
160-151. 


id day's shootine 


Topperwein 


second day 


shoots 


At the Sunny 
ment hald at January 2l1st 
to 26th, Mrs. broke 704-790 
shooting from a sliding handicap, sixteen to 
twenty yards. This included a run of fifty- 
twenty yards. Mrs. Topper- 
“Dead Shot" Smokeless 
Lake Charles, 
subscription to 
might try to 
goodness sake 


South Handicap 
Brenham, Texas, 
Topperwein 


Tourna- 


nine straight in 


wein always shoots 


W. 8S. Goos of 
renewing his 
“You 
wagon, but for 
Life.” 


Louisiana, in 
Outdoor Life 
stop the bread 
don't stop Out- 


writes 


door 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MEE The Name is 


stamped on every ; 
loop — 


we CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
pair, Silk 530c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





ALWAYS EASY ~ 





CORRECT ASSAYS. 
Gold and Silver, $1 Lead, 50 cts 
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Coppel! 75 ct 
anise, 
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double above prices—guaranteed. 


Cc. A. COOPER, 


Established 1880, Silverton, Colo. 
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interesting 


iampionship of 
the most 


arget tournament 





Mr. Robert Connerly of Austin, Texas, was 
one of two amateurs who tied on ninety-nine 
out of 100; in the shoot-off they each broke 
twenty-four out of twenty-five; they tied 
again on twenty-four in the second and third 
shoot-offs, and just to show that the strain 
did not make nervous went out a 
fourth time broke twenty-five In 
the fifth twenty-five targets Mr 
Connerly unfortunate as to 
difficult quartering bird, while his opponent 
went straight, but he was congratulated on 

| sides for his wonderful score of 220 out 
average of nearly ninety-eight per 

Connerly used Peters factory 
shells. 


them 
and each 
string of 


was so miss a 


»Or 
~~ an 


cent Mr 
loaded 


At Hamiiton, Ontario, January 15th to 18th, 
Mr. E. C. Griffith won high amateur avearge, 
breaking 551 out of 600 from a sliding han- 

nineteen to twenty-two 
“Dead 


yards. Mr 


ilways Shot” Smoke- 


shoots 


who prefer an open sight will 
learn that 

Utica, New York, are now in a posi- 

to furnish their Model 1904 Junior Rifle 

zht specially designed 

by them in place of the regular peep, if so 
ired Owing to the many inquiries re- 
eeived for a sight of this nature the 
company took steps to meet the demand, as it 
everything in 


their 


a 
the Savage Arms Com- 


an open rear s& 


above 


is their policy to do their 
power to meet the wishes of patrons 


At Ul third 
Indoor .22-Calibre 
held at 


28th to 


annual 
Rifle 
Rochester, 


tournament of the 

League of the United 
New York, Janu 

2nd, Stevens and 
rifle tele- 
showing and 
sight. This 
importance 

crackshots from all sections of the coun- 

ry competed. 100-shot 
match, the first three prizes were won by the 


States 
February 
Rifles 

made an 
tically 


ns-Pope and Stevens 
unparalleled 
won everything in 
ial tournament is of great 
In the Championship 


Stevens 


At the two days’ shoot at Port Lavaca, 
30th and 3l1st, daily program 
including five pairs doubles, Mrs 
broke the first day 160-147; the 
160-151 Total 298-320. The sec- 
shootine included a run of ninety- 
one straight and broke 147 out of 150 singles. 
Mrs. Topperwein shoots “Dead Shot” 
Smokeless. 


Texas, Ja 
160 targets 


nuary 
Topperwein 
second day 
ond day's 


always 


At the Sunny 
ment hald at 


South Handicap Tourna- 
Brenham, Texas, January 21st 
to 26th, Mrs. Topperwein broke 704-790, 
shooting from a sliding handicap, sixteen to 
twenty yards. This included a run of fifty- 
twenty yards. Mrs. Topper- 
“Dead Shot” Smokeless. 


nine straight in 


wein always shoots 


W. S. Goos of Lake Charles, 
renewing his 
writes: “You 
wagon, but 
door Life.” 


Louisiana, in 
subscription to Outdoor Life, 
might try to the bread 
for goodness sake don’t stop Out- 


stop 











